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*Flectrically-equipped homes 


mean happier, more healthful homes” 
Says... MRS. JOHN D. SHERMAN 


President General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Pie new freedom, the broader horizon of American 


women is due largely to electric labor-saving devices— 
banishing drudgery in 68,000,000 homes! 


Yet, despite the greatly increased cost of living, elec- 
tricity is cheaper now than in 1914. And in (alifornia_ 
where electricity has been developed soundly and eco- 


nomically under private initiative and management, it 
costs Less. 


California power companies offer a real “bargain.” 


Electricity is cheap—use more of it. 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
2 «« BUREAU = = = 


San Francisco: 447 Setter Strect Los Angeles: 610 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
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Announcing 


The STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAS 


and the STANDARD 
SYMPHONY HOUR 


Every Thursday 


over the Pacific Coast Network 
11:30 to 12 M. and 7:30 to 8:30 P.M. 


The Standard Oil Company of California announces the initiation of the first great effort to 
make constructive use of the radio for educational and cultural purposes. It seeks the coopera- 
tion of parents and teachers in making this effort a success. 


EGINNING October 18 the Company 

will, every Thursday morning, broad- 

cast over the Pacific Coast Network a 
musical lecture, to be followed in the even- 
ing by the Standard Symphony Hour, hith- 
erto presented on Sunday evenings. The 
morning discourse will be freely illustrated 
by instrumentalists—violin, cello and piano 
—in a manner that will give the listener vivid 
impressions of the structure, mechanics and 
technicalities of music. The lecture will deal 
largely with the evening program—the com- 
positions, the composers, what they try to do 
in music and how they do it—all simply and 
intelligently told. 

The thought is that those who listen in the 
morning will get far greater benefit, as well 
as entertainment, when they listen to the 
compositions played in the evening by the 
full orchestra. 

The plan has the hearty endorsement of 
the leading educational authorities of the 
Pacific Coast. 


Parents and teachers are earnestly re- 
quested to listen to these lectures Thursday 
mornings from 11:30 to noon, and then to 
cooperate by placing them before students in 
the schools, and particularly to bring about 
the installation of receiving sets in schools, 
not only for this purpose but also that school 
children may hear the great events which in 
increasing numbersare being broadcast, such, 
for example, as the forthcoming Presidential 
Inaugural Ceremonies in Washington. 

Parents themselves will find the lectures 
of great interest. Teachers will instantly rec- 
ognize their high educational value. 

This is a pioneering effort. Much thought 
has been given to creating a course of genu- 
ine cultural and educational value. For our 
guidance we seek your advice and comment, 
and would be grateful for any suggestions 
you may care to make. Address Standard 
Oil Company of California, Standard Oil 
Building, San Francisco, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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How a Middle-Age Student Learns 


Honoras_eE WILL C. Woon, California State Superintendent of Banks. 
formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


—+ all is an interesting experience when one 
ae. passes from a social service occupation 
“lin which he has been engaged for a 
quarter of a century, into a work that 

has to do almost entirely with eco- 

Ge §xDjnomics. Of course, the two fields are 
ery different. When I left the State Superin- 
endency of Public Instruction to become Super- 


fearful concerning the outcome of the experi- 
ment. 

I confess that although there were moments 
when I doubted the advisability of the step, I 
was so reluctant to admit I was getting old that 
I resolved to try out the new work, even though 
it involved a risk. I did this in spite of the fact 
that when I was a student of education I read in 
Reuben Post Halleck’s book “The Education of 
the Central Nervous System” a statement that 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
any one to get a brand-new idea after he is 
twenty-eight years old. 

I felt more inclined at the time to agree with 
Dr. Thorndike, a more modern psychologist, 
who declares the man over forty, if he is much 
of a man, can learn in a given time much more, 
and much more easily, than he could when he 
was sixteen or eighteen. 

After a year and a half in the new field I am 
bold enough to declare that Halleck is wrong 
and Thorndike is right! I couldn’t have handled 
the work of a responsible office in so new a field 
ii I hadn’t been able to take on many brand- 
new ideas, that is, ideas brand-new to my own 
mind. Of course, I was not utterly a stranger in 
the new field; I had studied economics in high 
school and college, had done a great deal of 
treading along the line of economic theory, had 
studied law privately for three years, and had 
handled investments aggregating hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in my capacity as director 
of education of the state. 

As for banking, my only experience therein 
was as a depositor and a borrower, my experi- 
ence in both capacities being quite limited owing 
to the fact that I was a school man. In spite 
of this sketchy training and experience in the 
economic field, I have been able to do the work 


of a responsible office in that field without dis- 
closing a whole continent of ignorance and with- 
out making errors so patent as to cause general 
comment. 


I hope you will not think that I am using the 
first personal pronoun out of egotism. It is 
necessary that the first personal pronoun be 
used, inasmuch as I am attempting to detail an 
educational experience that seems to be worth 
presenting to a group of educators. 


Perhaps the most startling pedagogical truth 
that dawned upon me when I got into the work 
of the new field is the fact that I don’t learn 
banking by following the text books on banking 
in the order in which they are written. Resolved 
at first to become a close student of the new 
work, I bought a library on banking for the 
office. I started to read and soon discovered that 
even though books were written in English they 
were most all “Greek” to me. I didn’t have the 
technical knowledge which was necessary for me 
to grasp the contents. 


After six weeks of such textbook study that 
was anything but a pleasure or a satisfaction, I 
resolved to abandon the library and learn in 
some other way. I discovered the best way in 
which I could learn by chance. On the very day 
that I came into the new office two gentlemen 
laid on my desk for solution a banking problem 
that had been debated acrimoniously for some 
years and which was generally recognized as one 
of the most important banking problems in the 
country. Without technical knowledge of bank- 
ing and without acquaintance with people in the 
office with whom I must advise, the task ap- 
peared tremendously difficult and baffling at 
first. 


After studying the problem without making 
appreciable progress, I remembered the four 
steps in thinking, outlined by Dr. John Dewey. 
“This problem” .I reasoned, “is simply a problem 
involving straight thinking. I'll try Dr. Dewey’s 
formula and see how it works”. Whereupon I 
took the first step, which is carefully to define 
the problem in hand. After consulting technical 
dictionaries and my associates, I was able to 
arrive at a clear definition. I reached a point 
where I knew what it was all about. 


The second step involved gathering all the 
material, counsel and advice I could concerning 
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the problem. The third step involved’ careful 
analysis of the data I had gathered and the con- 
sideration of it in connection with the problem. 

The fourth step came as a matter of course,— 
analysis led directly to decision and later on to 
announcement of it to the parties interested. In 
other words, a definite project had been handed 
to me and I proceeded to solve it by the project 
method. Since that time practically all of my 
learning in the field of banking has been by the 
project or problem method. It is surprising how 
much reading, all of it directly to the point, I 
have done in solving the problems that have 
been presented to me day by day. 

A few weeks ago I began again the study of 
banking through the use of books without refer- 
ence to any particular problem. I found that I 
had accumulated enough knowledge of banking 


from my experience in handling problems 
make the study of banking theory not only jy 
teresting but also quite clear. In other words,| 
had reached a stage in learning where I coy 
use generalized statements and could understap 
and appreciate generalizations in the fields , 
banking and economic theory. 

So much for the experience of a middle-agy 
man going into a new field. After this exper 
ence I shouldn’t hesitate to go to France, Egyy 
China or Hindustan, none of whose languages | 
understand, confident I could learn the language 
as I needed them. But the greatest thing t 
has come to me out of it all is the satisfacticy 
of knowing that the age of forty is not a dead 
line and that if a person is ambitious to learn, 
new field at that age or later, there is x 
psychological bar to thwart his ambition. 


California Teacher Retirement Salaries 


Ear G. GripLey, Oakland 
Chairman C. T. A. State Committee on Retirement 


GOOD Teacher Retirement Law is 
A needed in California. Imagine a retired 

teacher who is receiving $41.66 per month 
as her retirement allowance and who, because 
of sickness, accidents and deaths in her family 
has been reduced to such a financial condition 
that her savings are nearly gone, her clothing is 
shabby and even the little stove in her rented 
home is so old and worn out that it will not 
cook her food properly. The above is a true 
story of a California teacher, eighty years of 
age, who has been helped by a generous group 
of her pupils. 

No matter whether the new law is patterned 
after the flat-rate or the step-rate, it is intended 
that teachers who stop teaching before they are 
entitled to a full retirement allowance will have 
their deposits refunded, including a reasonable 
rate of interest. 

The present law provides for a contribution of 
$12.00 per year. Since it is a contribution, it is 
not returnable if a teacher quits teaching before 
thirty years have been taught. The present law 
does not indicate a maximum age for retirement, 
nor does it require the state to reserve sufficient 
funds to meet the demands which may be made 
upon it. The present law requires that 5 per cent 
of the revenue received from Inheritance Taxes 
shall be used for retirement allowances. This 
has fluctuated from $79,343.75 in 1913-14 to 
$370,683.55 in 1926-27. 


The teacher contributions in 1913-14 were 


$28,695.95 and in 1926-27, $435,289.00. Figures 
compiled to the close of the year 1926-27 shovw. 
ing receipts and disbursements since 1913 are: 
Receipts Portion Amount Received 
Teacher Contributions $3,587,830.9 
Inheritance Tax.............2---..2-----0e- 3,009, 452.83 
Interest and discount 572,964.99 


$7,170,248.76 


Disbursements 
Retirement salaries..............................$4,190,173.02 
Office salaries and expenses... SE 113,002.95 
Tavestments:. ohn ek. cdc, &ISS, 261.0 


$7,096,437.47 

Figures from the Retirement Office at Sacra- 
mento, September 1, 1928, show that the amount 
invested now is $3,590,100. This money is draw- 
ing interest at from 4 per cent to 6 per cent. The 
number on the retirement payroll Sept. 30, 1928, 
is 1,296. The number removed by death or other- 
wise since 1913 is 531. 

A flat-rate system plans to pay the same 
amount to each teacher when she retires. Ifa 
teacher retires at age sixty-five on a $900.00 
salary, she should have deposited to her credit 
$4,520.61. Since the state should deposit at 
equal amount, $9,041.00 is the amount needed to 
provide a $900.00 allowance. If the teacher 
should desire to retire earlier, for example sixty, 
she could do so, but since her money would not 
have been deposited as long by five years and 
since the state would have to pay her retirement 
allowance for five years longer, the actuaries 
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jl us that at sixty years of age she should re- 
ive an allowance of $634.89. If she should re- 
re earlier than sixty, the allowance would need 
» be reduced or the deposits of the teacher 
ncreased to provide for a stable fund. If the 
acher taught until seventy, the state could pay 
retirement allowance of $1,312.99. 


In. order to provide the deposit of $4,520.61 
om the teacher, the actuary reports that it 
ould be accumulated through annual payments 
including 4 per cent compound interest as fol- 
ows: 
Age at Yearly Age at 

first deposit payment last payment 

20 $39.10 60 

30 66.25 60 

40 124.78 60 

50 309.48 60 

I have verified these figures in the case of the 
66.25 series by adding 4 per cent compound in- 
erest and $66.25 for thirty years between thirty 
and sixty years of age, and then adding interest 
only between age sixty and sixty-five since the 
hctuary assumed that no deposits should be 
made after age sixty. 

It will be noticed that these deposits earn large 
hmounts of interest in the last years of the 
series : 

Yearly Amt. accu- 
Interest premium mulated 
$66.25 

135.15 

795.40 
1326.56 
1972.79 


2759.04 
3715.62 


Endof ist year.... aa 
* 2nd “ .... . $2.65 
10th 28.04 
15th 48.47 
20th 73.33 
25th ---- 103.57 
30th .--- 140.36 

35th . 173.87 4520.61 

40th eee 211.54 Mes 5500.01 
This table is made to show how much will 
accumulate in a fund where the teacher who be- 
gins paying at age thirty, paying $66.25 annually 
for thirty years, or until she has reached age 
sixty. From sixty to sixty-five she pays nothing. 
She continues to teach until she is sixty-five 
years old or until the end of the thirty-fifth year 
after she began depositing. Then she will have 
$4,520.61 accumulated in her account. Then she 
could retire and the state could pay her an 
annual allowance of $900 so long as she lives. 
According to the American Experience Table 
of Mortality, those persons who are sixty-five 
will on the average live 11.1 years longer. If 
the state deposits the same amount as the 
teacher, or $4,520.61, there would be enough to 
pay a $900 retirement allowance for 11.1 years 
and provide for administrative expense as well. 
In like manner, $4,520.61 would be accumu- 
lated if.a teacher begins paying at age twenty 
and pays $39.10 annually until age sixty, teach- 


$66.25 
66.25 
66.25 
66.25 
66.25 
66.25 


ing five years without depositing, and retiring 
at age sixty-five. In other words, $4,520.61 would 
accumulate at age sixty-five in each of the above 
cases beginning at age twenty and paying $39.10 
annually or beginning at age thirty and paying 
$66.25 annually, or beginning at age forty and 
paying $124.78 annually, or beginning at age fifty 
and paying $309.48 annually. This scheme allows 
the teacher to cease paying at age sixty in every 
case. It is expected that correct rates would be 
worked out for the premium for every year be- 
tween the thirtieth and the sixtieth. In this way 
the teacher who began at age twenty-one would 
pay a little more than the one who began at age 
twenty, etc. 


If a teacher has taught for fifteen years and 
has paid regularly under the old law, it would 
seem fair to give her credit for 15/30 of the 
present retirement allowance, or $250. Then if 
she chooses to pay into the new fund for the 
remaining fifteen years under a new law, she 
should receive one-half of the new allowance. 
If that is to be $900, then she would receive one- 
half of each, i.e., $250 per year from the old law 
and $450 under the new law, or a total allowance 
of $700. 


At present five states have no age requirement 
of any kind: California, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. Other 
states set the following ages: 


State Optional Compulsory 
Connecticut 70 
UID isis ck a cllcstce- nis 
Indiana ... aw 
Maryland é 70 
Massachusetts 70 
Michigan 
Montana ee 
New Jersey .. a 70 

70 
Ohio ae 70 
Pennsylvania 70 
Vermont 


Virginia 


Service requirements in various states are: 


California—30 years, of which 15, including the 
last 10, must have been in the State. 


Connectieut—15 years in State. If retirement 
is claimed under 60 by virtue of 35 years’ ser- 
vice, 20 must have been in State. 


IlMinois—25 years, of which 15 must have been 
in State, outside of Chicago and Peoria. 


Indiana—10 years; on partial allowance, after 
25. One-fourth of service may have been out- 
side State. 


Michigan—30 years, 
been in State; 
years service. 


of which 15 must have 
on partial allowance, after 25 
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Minnesota—20 years, of which 15 must have 
been in State. 

Montana—25 years, of which 15 must have been 
in State. 

New York—25 years. Retirement permitted 
after 35 years, regardless of age. 

North Dakota—25 years, of which 18 
have been in State. 

Pennsylvwania—10 years. 

Rhode Island—35 years, 
have been in State. 

Vermont—30 years, 
been in State. 

Virginia—30 years, all within the State. 


must 


of which 25 


of which 20 must 


Figures are not available in every state show- 
ing how large the retirement allowance is. Many 
states pay on the step-rate or “percentage of 
salary” plan and exact figures are difficult to 
secure. A hurried computation shows the aver- 
age allowance in New Jersey to be $903. In 
Pennsylvania $470.69. 


The number on the retirement payroll in New 
Jersey at June 30, 1927, was 1,027 and there 
were 21,368 teachers contributing. Similar fig- 
ures for Pennsylvania show 1,126 on the retire- 
ment payroll with 61,437 contributors. Illinois 


shows 1,465 on the payroll with 32,000 con- 
tributors. 


Groups throughout the state have recom- 
mended various amounts for the retirement 
allowance ranging from $500 to $1500 with the 
median at about $1100. Recent tabulations of 
the recent questionnaire shows 2917 for the 
flat-rate and 1635 for the step-rate. 


The policies of the Retirement Commission 
are: 


1. Flat-rate with age. 


2. Withdrawal of deposit by teachers who re- 
tire before 30 years. This includes either the 
flat-rate or step-rate plan. 


3. The new retirement salary is to be set be- 
tween $600 and $900. 


4. The State Board of Education has recom- 
mended that the new law shall include all em- 
ployees of the public schools receiving a portion 
of their salary out of school funds, who are 
credentialled by the State Board of Education 
and employed for the major portion of each 


school month in work assigned under such 
credential. 


5. An enabling act should be passed so that 
other groups can have retirement or other local 
laws can be enacted. 

6. The amount which the state should con- 
tribute for each teacher’s retirement salary 
should be a flat-rate. The Retirement Commis- 
sion is insisting that a democratic policy of this 
kind should be adhered to. 
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The problems before the Retirement Comm 
sion are: 


1. Other states have contributed as much 
the teacher. California should arrange its co 
tribution in such a way that when it is place 
in the Governor’s budget, it will be placed 
“fixed charges” and “recurrent appropriations’ 

2. How shall we transfer from the old law ¢ 
the new law? 

3. How can we secure the state’s share ¢ 
funds? At present the state law requires tha 
$1400 per statutory teacher shall be paid to th 
local district. The unapportioned school fun 
has a balance each year of about $5.90 per pupil 
of average daily attendance. 

4. At present 5 per cent of the inheritanc/ 
taxes yields approximately $500,000 annually. 
If an additional amount of 50c per pupil i: 
average daily attendance in the state should b¢ 
added to this, it would probably be sufficient’. 

5. Should the legislature be asked to set aside 
money for each teacher in the state, or shoul 
it be asked to set aside money for each teacher 
in the state who will probably retire? 

I am of the opinion that we should change ow 
present law on the basis of a flat-rate at age 
sixty-five, but modified for such factors as age 
at entrance in service and experience at retire. 
ment. The present law allows teaching until 
any age and confiscates the contributions oi 
drop-outs. In the near future, exact figures on 
this point will be available. 

The Retirement Commission is required }) 
law to report to the Legislature next January. 


Teacher 


Opinion on Retirement 


Salaries 


Wve do teachers of California want in 


a retirement salary system? A partial 
answer to this question has been revealed bya 
recent questionnaire study made by the research 
division of the C. T. A. under the direction of 
Mr. E. G. Gridley, chairman of the State Con 
mittee on Retirement. The questionnaire used 
was printed in the Sierra Educational News, 
September 1928, p. 42. 

Table I shows the distribution by counties of 
the replies received and the extent to which the 
flat-rate plan is favored over the step-rate.! Ap- 
~ *Miss Marion Ketcham, secretary of the State 


Retirement Commission, questions the sufficiency 
of this fund. 


1Under a flat-rate plan each teacher deposits 
the same amount and receives the same retire- 
ment salary. Under a step-rate plan each teache! 
deposits a fixed percentage of his annua salar! 
and receives a correspondingly varied retirement 
salary. 
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roximately two out of three respondents fav- 
red the flat-rate system. This is in line with the 
resent policy, which, according to the State 
etirement Salary Commission is to be con- 
inued. 

Comparison of columns 2 and 3 of Table I 
hows that although over 4,000 replies were 
eceived, a rather unequal sampling of teacher 
pinion was secured. Generalizations from these 


data to the teachers of the state as a whole 
should be made with caution. 

Table II shows the preferred annual payments 
under the flat-rate plan. About 40 per cent of 
the respondents favor an annual payment of 
$10 to $14. The influence of the present annual 
payment in fixing this opinion is clear. Forty- 
seven per cent favor annual payments of less 

(Continued on Page 63) 











TABLE I 
Votes on Flat-Rate versus Step-Rate Plan 


No. of Replies? 
Received 


Estimated 








Kacramento..... ER hea tews tion 
San Francisco.... 

San Mateo 

San Joaquin 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 


Approx. Ratio 
of Flat-Rate 
to Step-Rate 


Favoring 


Favoring 
Flat-Rate 


Step-Rate 
3 
1,199 
99 
128 
984 
36 


22 
171 





5 
$ 
1 
7 
5 
9 
7 
7 
8 
5 
6 
9 
8 
1 
2 
8 
5 
2 
3 


to 1 





1Distributed as follows: Amador, 1; 
Madera, 1; Mendocino, 1; Napa, 5; 


Nevada, = 
San Diego, 4; 


San Luis Obispo, 2; Santa Cruz, 9 


Fresno, 5; 
Oran e, 


4,552 2917 J to 5 


Imperial, 2; Kern, 6; Lake, 1; 
2; Plumas, 2; Riverside, pe 
rinity, 6; Tuolomne, 1; Yolo 


Lassen, 8: 
San Benito, 4: 


2In addition, 85 respondents declared themseives opposed to both flat-rate and step-rate 
plans, and therefore are not included in this table. 


TABLE II 
Flat-Rate Plan 





Preferred 


annual payment Number 


TABLE III 
Step-Rate Plan 


Preferred percentage 
of salary for deposit 
Less than 1% 

1% 

2% . 


Number 
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Why Amendment 26 Is Sound 


JosepH E. Hancock 
Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools, 
San Jose 


, @|PPARENTLY we are going to find all 
X®| educators in the State of California in 
F | sound agreement upon the fundamental 


| principles back of Amendment 26. Ap- 


partment of Education is better than our present 
double-headed system. 

Disagreement among educators doubtless does 
exist as to whether or not the State Board of 
Education should be appointed or elected. To 
me this seems to be a minor matter and of far 
less importance than that we get the great 
major, fundamental principle of Amendment 26; 
namely, unified, single control. 

Honest disagreement as to the election or ap- 
pointment of the State Board is of course a 
matter that will naturally come up, but this 
difference of opinion, when considered in the 
light of the more important principle, seems 
trivial. 

Amendment 26 certainly protects the schools 
from politics.. A governor-appointed board that 
is appointed for a ten-year term only after the 
confirmation of two-thirds of the Senate is not a 
board that belongs to the whim of any governor 
on a purely personal basis. High class men and 
women must be appointed, not because of polit- 
ical activity, or even a minority of the Senate 
can and will definitely block such appointment. 

To make the startling assertion that a governor 
could force out members of the state board at 
the end of a four-year term, or during a four- 
year term, seems to ignore the past history of 
the Board of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. No governor has ever been able to force 
the resignation of appointees of other governors, 
and the Board of Regents of the University of 
California has always’ been free from political 
control by a governor. 

The ten-year term and the two-thirds con- 
firmation by the Senate certainly protect our 
state board from political appointment in the 
first place, and from political control in the sec- 
. ond place. No greater instrument can be devised 
to remove the state board from _ political 
manipulation. 

The suggested remedy that we elect a state 
board of eleven by congressional districts be- 
cause we would keep the schools closer to the 
people of the State of California sounds perfectly 
all right in theory. Being an officer elected by 


the votes of the people, I have extreme cy 
fidence in the wisdom of those people; but al 
am I fully cognizant of the fact that electio, 
cost money, real money. 

If we are going to attempt to elect a stg 
board of education by congressional distric 
who is going to supply the money necessary 
conduct these elections? Personally, I have y 
fear of commercialized trusts of any kind, but 
do fear that high class people who are seekis 
to serve the state on a board of education with 
out salaries will not have funds of any kind 4 
inform the voters of great districts concerniy 
their qualifications. 

The Eighth Congressional District, of whi 
I am a resident, extends down the coast of Cal 
fornia from the boundary of San Francisco tj 
the boundary of Los Angeles and contains suc 
cities as San Jose, Redwood, Santa Cruz, Sant 
Barbara, San Luis Obispo, cities that are mile 
apart. To suggest that the State of Californi 
from this district, in an election for a non 
salaried position, would get the best person } 
election seems dubious. 


Appointment Better Than Election 

It would seem far better for the governor to 
step into this district and take some one persor 
of proven educational worth for appointmen 
rather than without organization, withow 
money, in a non-partisan election attempt to le 
an unorganized democracy blunderingly pick 
some one for this position. I trust the judgment 
of the people. The people of my county knor 
me. They have had that opportunity, but th 
people of the several counties around me in my 
congressional district have not had that oppor- 
tunity. 

It seems to me that we are not attempting to 
mislead the people, that we are not attempting to 
belittle their judgment when we ask for appoint 
ment, but that we squarely recognize that a 
American democracy means organization, mean 
the spreading of information, means the educa 
tion of voters, and that a congressional district 
where a non-partisan, non-paid position is con- 
cerned is altogether too large a unit of ou 
great state to expect people to organize and to 
spend money for the education of the great 
voting public. 

Believing in democracy, believing in the peo 
ple of my county and my congressional district, 
still I know enough about elections to believe 
that in this case appointment will furnish by fa 
the better protection, especially when appoint 
ment is protected by two-thirds confirmation of 
the Senate and. by a ten-year term which 10 
governor can control during his one term. 
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The Decadent Art of Desk Carving 


e—|HE present day emphasis in education 
jis on good citizenship, sought as an 

N objective, not only through texts and 

N teaching but especially through the 
wa,| social training of classroom, play- 
:S} ground and school life generally. 
Prominent among the civic lessons contemplated 
jn the curriculum is respect for public property. 


Instead of the old notion that public property 
belongs to nobody, there has been substituted a 
respect for it motivated doubly; first by self in- 
terest, in that the pupil as a citizen is part 
owner; and second, in that the protection of 
community property is a responsibility of pe- 
culiar sacredness to every citizen. 

The effectiveness of this teaching is nowhere 
more evident than in the appearance of the 
school itself. Not many years ago any surface 
within reach, sufficiently smooth for legible 
crayon or pencil marks, and occasionally free of 
watchful supervision, was inevitably inscribed 
with names, drawing and witticisms in every 
degree of crudity and obscenity. Such markings 
are very rare indeed in the better grade of pub- 
lic schools today. They are found in new build- 
ings only where management is slack and usually 
where low standards of sanitation, instruction 
and school morale prevail. 


Whether in the classroom or the basement, 
ugly scribblings and scratchings on walls and 
furniture are almost inseparably associated with 
bad smells. In the dismal old structures, where 
light and ventilation are bad, where floors creak 
and walls are musty, the half-covered inscrip- 
tions of generations of predecessors afford an 
irresistible suggestion to the youngsters to im- 
mortalize their names and wit in the most 
obvious places. 


The Desk Top as a Memorial 


The desk top, of course, is the tablet par ex- 
céllence for edifying scholastic posterity in re- 
gard to the names and events which each school 
generation deems notable and for giving endur- 
ing expression to mystic symbols of adolescent 
tfomance and imagination. It is also the most 
convenient and susceptible testing material for 
knife blades and a heaven-sent outlet for rebel- 
lious and pent-up energy which cannot be util- 
ized in the monotonies of class work. 

The inscriptions and carvings of some of the 
old desk tops still to be found in school rooms 
and junk rooms tell a story of human strivings 


and aspirations no less vivid to those who can 
read them, though perhaps less coherent, than 


do the hieroglyphs of Egyptian temples and 
monoliths. 


But modern life demands a less mystic method 
of recording the soul strivings of boys and na- 
tions. Chiseled hieroglyphs give way to govern- 
ment reports; and jack-knifed hearts entwined, 
to compositions on “What I can do for my 
school”. 


The old proverb about who finds work for idle 
hands to do no longer applies to our modern 
schools where the teacher beats the Devil in 
finding it. The busy, happy youngsters, how- 
ever, will agree in reading that statement in a 
complimentary sense. Carved desk-tops are an 
infallible index of idle hands and minds. That is, 
idle in the sense of not being occupied with 
prescribed curricular activities; for, of course, no 
healthy boy’s mind or hands are ever idle in the 


sense of complete inactivity so long as he is 
awake. 


A Persistent Industry 


There is perhaps no better evidence of the 
efficiency of the schools of today than that desk 
carving is now rare. That the art still survives 
is attested by the accompanying photographs, 
one of which is quite conspicuously dated in this 
present year of our Lord, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-eight. 


But it is also noticeable from the inscriptions 
that this specimen was not found in a modern 
public school but in an institution of higher 
learning where lecture methods of instruction 
still prevail. 

It would be an interesting thing to know 
whether these survivors of the ancient cult of 
desk carvers did or would have practiced their 
skill on the desks in the elementary and high 
schools through which they passed; whether 
they developed the habit there or were inspired 
to it by the antique and battle-scarred. furniture 
in which they found themselves in college; or 
whether, perhaps, they were driven to this occu- 
pation as an escape from the ennui of college 
instruction. 

Did they receive civic instruction regarding 
respect for public property in the elementary 
school which did not carry over into higher edu- 
cation? Did they lack such instruction in the 
higher institution, or were they already immune 
to it? Probably their lack of respect for school 
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equipment was due to the fact that the equip- 
ment was not respectable, or was of a character 
and quality which did not inspire pride of pos- 
session. 

After all, is it reasonable to require respect for 
that which is not respectable? This is the gist 
of the matter from the standpoint of school ad- 
ministrators. 


The above illustrations dre reproductions of two 

esk tops recently received by American Seating 
Company, Chicago, as size samples for replace- 
ment orders. One was from a Southern University, 
the other from a Western College or Academy. 


‘ 


can escape abuse by pupils unless it is kept in 
shape to command respect. 

Dilapidated and disfigured furniture and de- 
faced walls attract the jack-knives and pencils 
as inevitably as the windows of an abandoned 
building attract stones. Clean and newly painted 
walls and well finished desk tops are their own 
protection and the public opinion of any student 
body deeply resents their violation. 


Well-Renovated Furniture is Preventive 
Judicious ‘instruction and ‘even:'disciplinary 


méasures may be necessary where bad traditions 


prévail; but new and well renovated furniture is 
the best possible preventive against abuse. A 
few gallons of paint properly applied and a 
thorough renovation or a new installation of 
desks will go farther toward teaching an im- 
portant civic virtue than any. amount of pun- 
ishment and a-large amount of expensive 
instruction. ; sp ovS ms t tm re 


Neither buildings nor equipment 





A Thanksgiving Lesson 


Prepared for the primary grades 


ELizaBetH M. STEPHENS 
Primary Grade Teacher, Dixon Grammar S choy 


HIEF HAILSTORM, of the Cheroke 

Tribe, visited our school and gave us 
talk on the customs and dress of the America 
Indians. He was in his native costume, an( 
sang and danced for us. The children wer 
greatly excited concerning him and immediate 
caught the spirit of the project and began dis. 
cussing Indians. 

They brought all the Indian relics and books 
which they could find at home. We sang Indiay 
songs, read Indian stories, and made Indian 
pictures, learned an Indian dance, and prepared 
a sand-table with Indians. 

October twelfth found Columbus arriving on 
the American shores from the land across the 
water. Later we began to discuss the King who 
lived in the British Isles. He was cruel to his 
people and required that they all go to the 
church which he liked best. They did not want 
to go to his church, so they secured a ship and 
called it the Mayflower.’ This ship sailed across 
to the shores where the Dutch people lived. 
Here they could go to the church they liked 
best. 

These people lived there awhile but found that 
their children were getting like the Dutch chil- 
dren. They wanted to wear wooden shoes and 
long skirts with aprons. So their fathers and 
mothers again decided to move. They: all en- 
barked in their ship. Off they sailed across the 
big -water to:the new.land where the. Indians 
lived.. They landed there on Plymouth Rock. 

From this point we, carefully outlined the 
hardships of ‘the Pilgrims and: established them 
on: the ‘sand-table, with- the aid.of the: : Indian 
dolls. Thanksgiving week found :the Indian and 
Pilgrim dolls enjoying a feast of Thanksgiving 
under the trees of the new Land of Freedom. 

The children catch the spirit of the Thanks- 
giving' feast and’ enjoy a table of their. own, with 
a cloth and riapkins. Toy dishes and. silver 
make the ‘feast more festive. The food and 
dishes can be purchased atthe fifteen cert store 
or made from clay. 

Table etiquette can be thoroughty’ taught in 
this manner: Then one child enjoys being host, 
another ‘serves; the boys take great: delight in 
arranging the girls’ chairs, and serving them 
first. 

By Thanksgiving Day we all had the spirit 
of thankfulness for-the many things. which had 
beett-given.us- daring the year. 
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A Thanksgiving Idyl 
1621 - 1928 


Mrs. CAROLYN ATHERTON 
Willard Junior High School, Berkeley 


Characters—Pilgrim group: Man—Courage; 
joman—Faith; Indian—Friendship. 

Modern group: Boy—Progress; Girl—Service. 
Fairies (six in each group): Spring, Summer, 
utumn, Winter. 


Stage—Autumn colorings, yellow and brown 
edominating. Three pedestals in middle center 
bck, on double raised platform. Highest 
pdestal in center, piled high with a pumpkin, 
pples, grapes, and grape leaves. Above, on 
ther side of center, in. gold paper lettering,— 
21 - 1928. 
At base of pedestal, on left, a spinning wheel, 
right, an aeroplane model. Under 1621, the 
grim group, under 1928, the modern group. 
he boy, wearing sweater and knickers, holds a 
pk and pencil, the girl in bright smock, is 
ksting pictures in a large scrap book. The 
hmes, in gold paper letters on 3-inch, red cam- 
ic bands, worn across the breast. : 
Scene I—As the curtain rises, the first verse of 
Harvest Home” (Progressive Music Series— 
ook Three), is sung behind the scenes. 
Tableau. 


Scene II—Music, “Spring Song,” Mendelssohn. 
pring Fairies dance on,,three from either side. 
heeting at center. 


Recite in unison: (soft music) 

Buds are abursting, 

Sap is aflow, 

Green are the hills, 

All’s awake here below. 

We're Fairies of Springtime, 

Your praises we sing, i 

And fragrant Spring blossoms, . 

Sweet tribute, we bring. 

‘For Thy gifts, our dear Father; 

We thank: Thee! . : 

Dance, “The Dan¢e of Spring,” ‘then’ group, 
nee on either side of stage. 
Scene III—Music, “Moonlight and Roses.” 
ummer’ Fairies dance on. 
Recite in unison: (soft fiusic) 

Skies, ‘vivid blue, ‘ 

Valleys 0’ gold, 

Fruits and gay flowers 
Rare ‘beauties unfold. 


“Tis Summer, .’tis: Summer, 
The birds are awing, 
The bees gather.-honey, 


Glad tribute we bring. 
We lift up our voices, 
Thanksgiving to sing! 
Dance, “The Dance of Summer,” then group. 
Scene IV—Music, “Barcarolle,”’ Love Tales 
of Hoffman. Autumn Fairies dance on, and 
recite: (soft music) 
Skies are so sombre, 
Keen winds are blowing, 
Harvest is garnered, 
No reaping, no sowing. 


‘Tis November, November, 

The Fall of the year; 

Such colorful patches 

On hillsides appear. 
And Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving, 
Thanksgiving is here! 

Dance, “The Dance of Autumn,” then form 
group. : 

Scene V— Music, ‘“Humoresque,’’ Dvorak. 
Winter Fairies dance on, and recite: (soft 
music) 

Skies are o’ercast, 

‘Rain is a’falling, 

Bare are the hillsides, 

The birds have ceased calling. 


When skies are aweeping, 
Weary Nature’s asleeping. 
*Tis Winter, we thank Thee, 
*Tis: the season of rest— 
And thou givest always 
To. Thine, what is best! 
Dance; “The Dance of Winter,” then group. 
: Scene VI—Tableau. 
’ The last. verse of “‘Harvest Home” is sung 
behind the. scenes.; 
Curtain. 
* ak * 


Grandfather’s Book 


* Ruporr G. Ruste 
! Ripon, California 
RANDFATHER’S book is fat and brown 
“FF And $0 fuzzy the clasp won’t closé it, 
And the curlicue letter on top of the page— 
I guess only grandpa knows it. 


. Grandpa is dead, but before he died 

He read:in the book each day, 

And God would come down to where grandpa 
was 

And listen-to what he would say. 


Yesterday: daddy read in the book, 

But God didn’t come when ‘he read; 

God didn’t like it—or may be’ God died 
When he heard that. grandpa was dead. , 
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Armistice Day 


RMISTICE Day, November 11, is a reg- 

ular school holiday but as the 11th falls 

on Sunday this year there is considerable specu- 

lation as to whether: the schools of the state 
should close on Monday the 12th. 


Superintendent William John Cooper, in his 
last bulletin to the County, City, and District 
Superintendents and High School Principals, 
which was issued on September 24, 1928, has 
suggested that while no official communication 
has come to him concerning the matter, he would 
advise the teachers of the state to have appro- 
priate exercises on Friday afternoon, November 
9, and then close school to re-open on Tuesday 
morning, November 13. His suggestion should 
be received as practically a determining factor 
by all school people. 


Some factual lesson material for the classroom 
teacher (upper grades). 


HE Great War ended with Armistice Day, 

November 11, 1918, at eleven o’clock. The 
armistice with Germany was signed early that 
morning and went into effect exactly at eleven. 
A silence and calm almost unearthly, instantly 
replaced the frightful bellowings of huge artil- 
lery and the ceaseless rattle of machine guns. 


The contrast was tremendous. The horrible 
carnage of war was suddenly changed to the 
brooding silence of peace. 


Armistice means to stop or cease fighting, and 
implies that negotiations for peace have begun 
or will begin. The terms of this Armistice were 
so strict as to make it impossible for the Central 
Powers to resume the war. The Armistice was 
really the surrender of Germany and her allies. 

The modern world is becoming so closely 
knit together by commerce, science, travel, edu- 
cation, and many other activities that are inter- 
national in scope, that war has become very 
different from what it was in the ancient days of 
loot and pillage. Therefore, victory is frightfully 
costly to those who “win”, as well as to those 
who “lose”. The stupendous expenses of a 
modern war leave all the countries which take 
part in it heavily in debt, and these gigantic 
debts are passed down to succeeding generations. 

s. ¢ # 


Frank A. Henderson for eight years has been 
principal of the Orange High School, and now is 
superintendent at Burbank. He is one of the 
most popular school men in Southern California 
and has numerous important activities in the 
California Teachers Association, including mem- 
bership on the Southern Section executive com- 
mittee and on the State Council. 


Thanksgiving 
HANKSGIVING is one of the great 
tional holidays of the United States. 

Many peoples have harvest-festivals. Indee 
harvest time has been a period of rejoicing ay 
happiness for many thousands of years in hum 
history. 

Thanksgiving is celebrated not only in ¢ 
United States of America, but in several othd 
countries. 

On the first Thanksgiving, at Plymouth, ; 
October 1621, there were no special religioy 
services. The crops had been good. The peopl 
rejoiced. Governor Bradford, familiar with th 
harvest festivals of the home country, Englanj 
ordered that a great celebration be held fy 
three days. There is nothing in the old record 
however, to show that it was particularly 
religious holiday. 

Next year, in 1622, the season was marked } 
drought, famine, distress, and sickness. Final 
came a refreshing rain, together with a shi 
from England loaded with food, supplies an 
friends. 

Great was the rejoicing, and the Governo 
appointed a day of “Public Thanksgiving”. Th 
church services were long, but the dinner th 
day was scanty, because of the crop failure. 

Although “thanksgiving days” were observe 
yearly thereafter, our modern style of Thanks 
giving did not begin until ten years after t 
first one. 

During the Revolutionary War, December |! 
1777, was named by the Continental Congress 
to be observed as a “thanksgiving day” to cel 
brate the surrender of Burgoyne. 

George Washington, in his first year of office 
recommended that November 26, 1789, be kep 
as a “day of national thanksgiving” for our nei 
government. 

President Abraham Lincoln, in 1864, issued 
proclamation making the last Thursday 0 
November a day of national thanksgiving, it 
celebration of the victory of Union over rebe¢ 
forces. 

Since Lincoln’s time each president has pro 
claimed Thanksgiving Day. The governor 0 
each state likewise issues a proclamation. 

In New England times the religious meaning 
of the day came to be prominent. Now tha 
Thanksgiving has become thoroughly estab 
lished as a cosmopolitan national holiday, it i 
associated with roast turkey, mince pie, football 
games, and week-end automobile trips, as we 
as with church services. It is a great celebra 
tion of a great productive people. 
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A Thanksgiving Lesson 


Suitable for the elementary school grades. 
HE class is divided into groups. Each 
group comprises those children who can 

work best together. In each group the child 
best qualified is designated as the leader. 

Each group selects one of the following activi- 
ties, to be done in preparation for the Thanks- 
giving lesson. Each group selects a different 
Bictivity, so there will be no duplicates. The 
activities are: 

1. Prepare a list of all the crops that are 
arvested in the local region, stating in each case 
he approximate time or season of harvest. The 
list can be lettered on the blackboard and accom- 
panied with pictures (cut out or drawn), of 
ach crop; for example; corn, apples, prunes, 
aisins, wheat, etc. 

2. Use the President’s or Governor’s Thanks- 
giving Proclamation as the basis for penman- 
ship. The best copies can be displayed on the 
wall as a special exhibit. 


Poster Drawings and Maps 

3. Make large simple poster drawings (black- 
board or paper) showing Indians in various 
costumes and poses. 

4. Make a large outline map of the United 
States, showing the New England colonies, 
where Thanksgiving was first celebrated. 

5. Prepare a joint essay or composition (sev- 
eral children collaborating) on “How We Cele- 
brate Thanksgiving in Our Home”. 

6. For older children (7-8 grades) especially 
—Prepare a joint list of improvements of spe- 
cal activities or events in that town or com- 
munity; entitled “What My Town Can Be Espe- 
cally Thankful For in 1928”. 

7. Make a miniature log cabin (wood, card- 
board, or paper) exemplifying “A Pilgrim Home 
in New England”. 

8. (If the school has home economics) Sev- 
eral itemized budgets showing “What to have 
for Thanksgiving Dinner and what it costs”. 

9. (For girls) Dress several dolls in Pilgrim 
costumes, showing “The Pilgrim Mothers at 
Thanksgiving Time”. 

10. (For little children) Make Thanksgiving 
turkeys of plasticine or similar material. 

ll. .Compose original poems about Thanks- 
giving and letter or write them on the black- 
board—also read them aloud. 

12. Bring to school various common weeds 
and plants, which have decorative seed-vessels, 
pods, or fruits, and arrange them artistically on 
ashelf or table, entitled “Nature’s Thanksgiving 
Harvest”. 


These twelve are merely suggestive, and their 


appropriate selection and use will depend upon 
the size and location of the school. The in- 
genious teacher will readily apportion these sug- 
gestions in such a way as to develop individual 
self-education, and bring them together in les- 


sons or exercises. 
ok 


OK ok 
A Thanksgiving Play 
(Very simple and easy; kindergarten or primary 
children) 


ILGRIM (boy dressed as a Pilgrim): 
Here is a fine big turkey that I shot in 
the forest (holding up the turkey). 

Indian (boy dressed as an Indian with bow and 
arrows; rushes in, seizes the turkey and dis- 
appears, calling): 

Ho, ho, Pilgrim, how clever I am, 
How cleverly I have stolen your dinner. 

Pilgrim (calling) : 

Come back, come back, Indian. 

You are not a bad Indian. You are a kind 
Indian. 

Let us take the turkey to my good wife. 

She will roast it for all of us. 

You and all your family must come too. 

Indian slowly returns with the turkey and gives 
it to the Pilgrim. 

Pilgrim and Indian walk off happily, arm in 
arm, one with the turkey and the other with his 
bow and arrows. 

Note: This tiny play can easily be extended, 
if so desired, by having a “dinner scene” or 
tableau with the Pilgrim, wife and children and 
Indian men, women and children. 

* * £ 


The Life of John Swett 


ETERAN teachers of California will be 

interested to know that a careful biography 
of our pioneer superintendent. of schools, John 
Swett, is being prepared by William G. Carr, 
director of research for the California Teachers 
Association. 

Mr. Carr will be glad to hear from the long- 
time teachers of California who knew John 
Swett and his work. Letters from or to Swett 
will be particularly welcome. Clippings and per- 
sonal reminiscences of the work and personality 
of John Swett will also help in the production 
of an interesting and accurate biography. 

All documents sent in will be carefully copied 
and returned to the senders and full credit for 
their use will be acknowledged in the. finished 
biography. 

Address: California Teachers Association, 508 
Sheldon Building, San Francisco. 
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Scenes showing representative activities in 
San Francisco kindergarten-primary rooms. The 
modern schoolroom stimulates creative self-edu- 
cation through purposeful activities. 


w@IN the accomplishment of the work oj 

‘| the modern school, buildings, furnitur 

and equipment play an important part, 

| Fourteen of our new 26-room modern 

buildings, made possible by a $12,000- 

(See SxI} 000 bond issue in 1923, are completed 
and in use. 


Each of these new buildings has every facility 
for the work of young children. Each has two 
kindergarten rooms and twelve primary room: 
(Ist, 2nd and 3rd grades). Each kindergarten 
and primary classroom has an alcove adjoining 
the main classroom. 


Kindergarten Rooms 


Blackboards are 3 feet in height above chalk- 
rail and placed at one end of room and at the 
side opposite the windows. 


Cork: carpet is placed on all pinning areas as 
follows: 1. In place of blackboards, on the re- 
maining sides of room and on wall areas of 
alcoves. 2. Above all blackboards to height of 
20 inches. 3. Between chalk-rail and _base- 
board in places not otherwise occupied by 
radiators or cubicles. 


There are 36 cubicles, with sliding doors, in 
each room. The dimensions of these cubicles 
are approximately 24 inches high, 16 inches deep 
and 14 inches wide. These are placed at the end 
of the alcove and under chalk-rail in furred 
space between classroom and corridor, and if 
necessary, at one end of room and any wnoccu- 
pied space in the coat-room. 

Cabinet for teachers’ use are placed in the 
kindergarten room and coat-room. The com- 
partments of these cabinets, with sliding doors, 
are in two tiers. The dimensions of the com- 
partments are approximately 12 inches. 

Two lockers for the teachers’ personal use 
are placed off the coat-room. 

There is a small lavatory 23 inches high in 
each kindergarten, and, where kindergartens are 
not adjoining the general toilets, one small toilet 
fixture. 

A drinking fountain is placed in corridor 
adjacent to kindergartens—height 23 inches. 

Coat-rooms are provided with a clothes pole 
at least 10 feet long, with hangers for the 
children’s wraps.’ A strip is also provided for 
coat and hat hooks. 
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oms in San Francisco 


s San Francisco Public Schools 


Primary Classrooms—Grades 1, 2 and 3 


Blackboard 3 feet high on one end and the 
side opposite windows. Top of chalk-rail:—I1st 
grade, 21 inches; 2nd grade, 23 inches; 3rd 
grade, 26 inches. 


Cork carpet is placed above blackboards to 
height of 20 inches, and below the chalk-rail 
level in spaces not otherwise occupied by 
cubicles, etc. Pinning carpet is placed on all 
other walls of the room not occupied by black- 
boards, to extend from base-board to height 
determined by the pinning strip above the black- 
board. The free walls of the alcove are covered 
with cork carpet to a height determined in the 
classroom proper. 

Thirty-six cubicles are provided for each pri- 
mary room. In the alcove they are placed only 
on the outer wall side. They are placed under 
chalk-rail in furred space between classroom and 
corridor, and some are placed in the coat- 
room. Cubicles are approximately 2 feet high, 
14 inches wide and 16 inches deep. 


Cabinets are placed in the coat rooms and are 
same as specified for kindergarten. Each cloak 
room has built-in locker for teachers’ personal 
use. There is provided in the alcove a locker for 
materials. This is 30 inches wide, 24 inches deep, 
and provided with movable shelves. 


A small sink, 12 inches by 16 inches, with 
drainboard, is placed in the alcove in each pri- 
mary classroom. 


Tables and Chairs 


Tables and chairs are furnished to all kinder- 
garten, Ist, 2nd and 3rd grade classrooms. 
Kindergarten tables are 19 inches and 21 inches 
in height. Primary grade tables are 21. inches, 
23 inches and 25 inches in height. Each table 
seats two children. Tables have no drawers, be- 
cause each child has an individual cabinet in the 

wall for his belongings. 
The 25-inch tables 
used in 3rd grade class- 
rooms have ink wells. 
Kindergarten chairs 
are 10-inch and 12- 
inch. Primary grade 
chairs are 12-inch and 
14-inch. 


News 





Informality, beauty, and direct relationship to 
the life of the child are keynotes in the planning 
and equipping of the modern kindergarten- 
primary room. 


The general use of kalsomine paint has neces- 
sitated some kind of painting easel. A double- 
faced easel has been devised, and these easels 
are constantly being made by the manual train- 
ing department of our high schools. 


The introduction of work with wood has 
brought the need for some sort of work-bench. 
Some discarded science tables from one of the 
high schools have been adapted to this purpose. 

A kindergarten teacher in one of our schools 
invented a low work-bench of crossed benches 
with a box for nails in the center. This has 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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November Nature Themes 


Suggestions for classroom teachers in the 
elementary schools 


FE ERE is a list of nature themes suitable 
i for use in California schools in November. 
These topics can be utilized in many ways, 
either as the subjects of specific lessons or 
projects, or correlated with other subjects in 
the local course-of-study. 


The California fall and winter rains— 
e their value to wild life and to crops and 
domestic animals. 


The fall migration of birds southward— 

e what birds have left our locality? What 

new ones come in from the north to winter 
with us? 


Trees in November—which of our trees 

e still have their foliage? Which ones are 
bare? Which ones have brightly colored leaves? 
Which ones keep their foliage the year round? 


November. wild flowers — what kind of 

e wild flowers are blooming in our locality 

this month? Compare this with other spring 
wild flower season. 


November clouds—what kinds of clouds 

e are most plentiful in our skies this month? 

(A cloud chart may be obtained from the U. S. 

Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C., for a 
small fee.) 


6 (For the seashore.) What kinds of fish do 
e the fishermen catch in November? Are 
there any kinds that are not caught at other 
times of the year? 


7 (For the mountains.) When does the first 
e snow fall in our locality? How deep did it 
become during the winter last year? 


re (For the desert.) A study of the methods 
e of seed and fruit distribution by desert 
plants. 


What are some of Nature’s “crops” (wild 
e fruit, seeds, nuts, etc.) that we could use 


in our schools as part of our Thanksgiving - 


decorations? 


1 Armistice -Day—the use of the Olive 
e Branch as a symbol of Peace. 


Leadership and the School 


Forpyce STEWART 
Associate Professor of Education 
Chico State Teachers College 


LEADER is one who precedes and ; 

followed by others in conduct or opinio 
As an example of leadership in conduct, th 
policeman is a good type, while a political part 
leader represents the opinion type. 

The place of leadership may be an inherite 
or an acquired rank. Again the politician ma 
be a type of the former, while the policema 
represents the latter. Either type of leadershi 
may be legitimate. 

We as teachers like to think of our pupils ; 
having an inherited capacity for leadershi 
capable. of being further perfected through edy 
cation, and by contacts in the daily routine o 
life. Leadership appears early in the life o 
some, late in the life of others, while in the lif 
of a very large number it never develops. 

From an intellectual standpoint, a leader 
one who feeds other minds. He blazes ne 
trails and inspires others to think not as h 
thinks, but to think for themselves. That on 
is a leader who tells you the things you alread 
know, but which you did not know you kney 
until he told you. Here is implied the field o 
endeavor of that teacher who possesses som 
leadership and has a vision of his work. Th 
field is a large one, his responsibility great, an 
his influence far-reaching. 

One criticism that may be offered to our pre 
ent-day school is, that many who are classed 4 
“good” teachers still spend their energy i 
merely storing up facts in the minds of yout 
instead of trying to inspire them to investigat 
and draw conclusions for themselves. 

That one is a good teacher to whom th 
pupils go each to develop his own mental mea 
ure according to the capacity thereof. It i 
from this group of students that. come th 
leaders of tomorrow. 

In any group of students there is a larg 
number of individuals of marked energy, and 0 
average ability, and who no doubt are capable 0 
achieving much. 

It is a prime duty of teachers (1) to discove 
the few who are gifted in leadership and wh 
can and will inspire others, and (2) to give thes 
all the encouragement , and wise guidanc 
possible. : 


California Teachers Association Section meetings are planned for November an 
December, as follows: Central Section, Fresno and vicinity, Nov. 26-28; Southe 
Section, Los Angeles, Dec. 17-20; Central Coast Section, San Luis Obispo, Dec. 17-20 


Bay Section, San Francisco, Dec. 17-19. 
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Language in the High School 


KATHLEEN D. Loty 
Head of Language Department, Pasadena High School and Junior College 


AYMOND C. BROOKS of Pomona 


purpose of education is to teach us to 
look intelligently behind, before, around, 
within, and above ourselves. History 
co} teaches us to know the past and, 
hrough it, to interpret the present both socially 
nd economically. Science shows us how to ap- 
preciate Our environment. 
Philosophy and psychology help us to know 
burselves and all mankind. Religion aids us to 
ok upward to a larger and better life. Thus 
e briefly stated the objectives of the main 
ields of education. To pry open and unlock 
ese vast storehouses of knowledge, language 
s necessary. 
The need of a thorough training in English is 
to self-evident that none doubts the importance 
bf the study of the vernacular. It is to be 
egretted that three or even four years of 
nglish, instead of two, are not required for a 
igh school diploma. The place of foreign 
knguages in the curriculum of today is one 
bout which there is still much argument. It is 
renerally acknowledged that there is something 
o be gained from the knowledge of a foreign 
longue. 
The question is: whether the result to the 
verage child is worth the price? By the methods 
bow being used in most junior and senior high 
hools, the child of average or superior men- 
hlity, with ordinary language sense, can be 
ven the opportunity to reap a rich harvest 
fom the study of a foreign language. The stu- 
nt of low mentality, however, is wasting his 
ime in trying to master language presented in a 
ray which requires ability which he does not 
bossess. True it is that all students can learn to 
peak, understand, and read a foreign language 
ust as well as they can English but not by the 
methods now generally in use. To some, this is 
severe criticism of the present methods and 
tourses of study. To most it is evident that it is 
ot desirable to teach foreign languages so that 
he sole objective is fluency. 
Most of the methods and courses-of-study 
ow in use in the language classes are only 
ited to the child of average or superior abil- 
Some of the objectives of such courses 
ill be briefly stated: 
To begin a new language is to feel the thrill of 


contact with a foreign country and through a 
foreign tongue to study a different civilization. 
It is to undergo a new experience and to acquire 
a new set of habits. No wonder the average boy 
and girl is fascinated! So far, English has been 
taken for granted as a useful tool. As the new 
idiom is begun, language takes on a different 
aspect. The student begins to develop a “lan- 
guage sense” as he masters another tongue. 


Each word is a problem and each sentence a 
mystery waiting to be solved. For the first time 
in his life, the child realizes what inflection 
means and sees the need of syntax. From the 
first, the steady, sure mastery of new combina- 
tions of words and phrases is evident. Under the 
intelligent guiding hand of an enthusiastic, skill- 
ful teacher the latent powers of the student are 
developed. 

The function of the public school is to make 
the American youth an intelligent, self-support- 
ing citizen. Few subjects in the curriculum can 
contribute more directly to this aim than foreign 
language study. 


World-Citizenship Essential 


Nobody can understand or appreciate his own 
language until he has had to plough laboriously 
through the intricacies of another tongue. This 
is also true of one’s native land. Only by com- 
parison can one appreciate the value and obliga- 
tions of American citizenship. Where can this 
be better taught than in the language classes? 
Every language teacher should seize every op- 
portunity to teach'patriotism and at the same 
time develop a world-mindedness and tolerant 
attitude toward all the peoples of the world. 

Not only does a course in language, through a 
study of the customs, geography, and history of 
foreign peoples, develop patriotism and world- 
mindedness, and serve as an important auxiliary 
in the study of English by developing a language 
sense, but it also involves all the fundamental 
principles of learning. 

No study, except perhaps mathematics, gives 
a better index to success in any work requiring 
an accurate attention to detail, an accumulative 
memory, careful decision and abstract thinking 
than does a foreign language. 

To have learned a new language is to have 
demonstrated the formation of correct habits of 
study, the ability to think clearly, quickly and 
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accurately, and the power to analyze and draw 
conclusions. There is no surer evidence of likely 
success, in any field of intellectual endeavor, 
than is the successful completion of a language 
course as now given in the average American 
high school. 

‘While these and many other objectives are be- 
ingr achieved, the pupil is learning to read, speak, 
and understand a foreign language. This talent 
will not only afford him great pleasure in his 
leisure time whether at home or abroad, but also 
should add to his economic worth. 

Too many students, who have ability in lan- 
gauge, do not continue the study of one language 
until the new set of habits really has been 
formed. Let the language teacher use every 
means possible to encourage all successful pupils 
to take upper division language work and to 
make every possible use of the language which 
they are learning. If this can be achieved, the 
place of Language in the high school is easily 
recognized. 

* x * 


Bird Study for California Schools 


ALIFORNIA State Division of Fish and 
Game has issued a profusely illustrated 80- 
page teachers’ bulletin with the above title. The 
authors are Dr. Harold C. Bryant, and Miss 
Gretchen Libby. It is No. 9 of the series for 
teachers. The earlier numbers are now mostly 


out of print. 

Harold C. Bryant has become known through- 
out the state and nationally as a leader in the 
nature study movement. The present bulletin 
adniirably demonstrates 
his leadership, and the 
ability of himself and 
Miss Libby to present 
interesting and helpful 
material. 


* * & 


Happy and fortunate 
is the child who grows 
up in the midst of pets 
and animals. Nature 
study has a large place 
in the program of every 
well organized Califor- 
nia school. 


These girls are proud 
and happy with their 
prize-winning birds. 
This is a real project, 
full of vitality and inter- 
est to young people. 
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California Kindergarten Primary Association 


IFTH Annual Meeting, Sacramento, Novembg 
30 and December 1, 1928. 

Headquarters for Convention—Hotel Senaty 

Friday morning—Business meeting, Litt 
Theatre, Memorial Auditorium. 

Friday afternoon—Motoring around Sacr, 
mento followed by Tea at the Crocker 4; 
Gallery. 

Friday evening—Dinner—Hotel Senator. 

Saturday morning—Demonstration of Compa 
ion Class Work: 

Alpha—9:20-10:40 
Beta—9:40-11:00 

11:00-12:00—Round Table discussions: Kinder, 
garten, first, second, and third grade groups. 

Saturday noon—Luncheon. 

Saturday afternoon—Committee Reports. 


*> * * 


Workers in educational research in Californi: 
will be interested in a plan for gathering infor. 
mation on educational research projects carrie 
on in this state. The.Division of Research ani 
Statistics of the State Department of Education 
will act as clearing house for studies complete/ 
and in progress. 


Walter E. Morgan, Chief of this Division, js 
directing this work, which was outlined ani 
approved at the Del Monte convention by a grow 
representing the graduate schools of education, 
city and county bureaus of research, the state 
department of education, and the research de. 
partment of the California Teachers Association. 


Mr. Morgan will be glad to receive from edv- 
cational research workers suggestions for mak- 
ing the new research clearing-house of maximun 
service. The first step in this work will be the 
preparation of a directory of research workers 
in the state. Material for this directory should 
be sent to Mr. Morgan at once. 
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News 


Preparing a School Pageant 


H. G. Hansen, Vice-Principal 
August School, San Joaquin County 


6) UGUST School usually gives one pro- 
gram a year to provide funds for ath- 
letic equipment and also to pay any 

| outstanding obligations. 

The following is a brief resume of 
\G<D| the start and completion of one. of 
these entertainments. 

Various types of programs were discussed by 
the faculty of eleven teachers. None of, those 
considered was deemed suited to our needs. We 
decided to adapt the most promising to our 
needs. The teachers were given an opportunity 
to make suggestions and several did so. 

A pageant called “The Spirit of America” 
was chosen. A committee of two went over it 
very carefully, deleting here, adding there, and 
in general revising it to the needs of 
the group. 

After all the preliminary work was 
done and the various parts copied and 
outlined, the parts were apportioned 
among the several rooms. 

Each teacher was then held respon- 
sible for her own room and its share 
of the program. The costumes were 
made of colored crepe paper and 
cambric as the need happened to be. 

The pupils paid about three-fourths 

of the cost. The costumes became 

the property of the pupils. 

The making of the costumes was 
under the general direction of the 
sewing teacher. The girls of the 
upper grades made their own. The younger 
pupils had the help of their teacher and some 
were helped with them by their mothers. 

Some of the boys who took the part of Indians 
(5th grade) helped make their own costumes. 
Their teacher cut these out of barley sacks and 
the boys did the rest, even to decorating them 
with crayola. 

The total enrollment of the school is about 
350. Of this number about 275 took part. It 
would have been impossible to have held com- 
plete rehearsals without disrupting the program 
of the school. Each room rehearsed its own part 
of the program until it was satisfactory. Then 
two or three groups would rehearse. Finally the 
entire pageant was rehearsed. So well had the 
ground work and preparation been done that 
very little change had to be made. 


The pupils and teachers volunteered recess 
periods and parts of their noon period to re- 
hearsals and to costuming. The final rehearsal 
was held on the morning preceding the evening 
of the final presentation. This served a twofold 
purpose. Any tears in costumes could be re- 
paired in the intervening time. As our auditor- 
ium is small we had all the students not in the 
pageant see it and then we asked them not to 
come that night as the pageant was primarily 
for the parents and there was not room enough 
for all. The co-operation on this was one hun- 
dred percent. 

The final showing was a huge success and was 
enjoyed by a capacity crowd. 

The songs and harmonica music were given 
as a part of their regular music in- 
struction. The folk dances are given 
as part of their regular instruction 
and special dances were given that 
were practiced at volunteer periods 
before and after school and at recess. 
One group of boys gave a folk dance 
of Norway. Several people remarked 
that it was the first time that they 
had ever seen boys dance. It was a 
revelation to them that boys could do 
as well as these did. 

The boys representing pioneers 
were given full leeway in the prepara- 
tion of their costumes. The results 
were very good. Some copied their 
ideas from history books, some from 

the movies, and not a few seemed to be original. 
There was even a “Covered Wagon” drawn by 
a small dog. 

Good citizenship was stressed in several ways 
—volunteers for various duties—co-operation 
with others and with teachers—all worked with 
idea of a common 
goal. Not one of 
those excluded (on 
account of lack of 
space) tried to 
crash the gate! 

Something of the 
spirit of foreign 
countries, to say 
nothing of geog- 
raphy, was learned 
by themin the 
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songs and folk dances of various countries. 

Facing a crowded hall gives self-confidence. 
Little boys and girls of six went through their 
parts with as much spirit as the boys and girls 
of thirteen and fourteen. 

To make a success of a program as expansive 
as this calls for most careful planning, co-oper- 
ation, drill and a knowledge of pupils and their 
possibilities. 


A High School Science Hall 


Paut VANDEREIKE 
Head of Science Department and Vice Principal, 
Bakersfield, California 


EW high schools on the Pacific Coast have 

a more substantial or better-equipped 
science building than Kern County Union High 
School at Bakersfield. The building is a fire- 
proof, class A structure of Georgian style, built 
of re-enforced concrete faced with golden ruffle- 
pressed brick and having a tile roof. It cost 
$206,000 including the equipment. 

The building faces south, covers a ground 
space of 88 by 152 feet in its widest parts, and 
has a bay on its front 100 feet wide by 26 feet 
deep. The front entrance is of terra cotta, and 
presents the appearance of four pillars support- 
ing a group dormer window that lights the 
radio room in the attic. The building is two 
stories high and in addition contains a base- 
ment, and two attic rooms—one for astronomy 
and the other for radio. 

The interior is of beam-and-slab construction. 
The partitions are brick, filled with hollow 
brick, the walls being plastered on metal lath 
and metal stud. The floors are all of maple 
except in the assay laboratory, where the fire 
hazard requires mastic. The walls are calcimined 
a light buff. The floors of the corridors are 
carpeted with brown linoleum. The finish is of 
birch, stained a rich silver gray, and to match 
it the equipment in all the laboratories is of 
hardwood similarly stained. 

The basement, put in full-length under half 
of the building, consists of a class-room, an 
engine-room, a laboratory for oil chemistry, 
and a store-room from which supplies are con- 
veyed to the upper floors by means of a lift. 
The main floor has two general science lab- 
oratories, a natural science museum, laboratories 
for high school biology, physics, and Junior 
College botany and zoology, and two lecture 
rooms. 

The second floor has two lecture class-rooms, 
two high school chemistry laboratories, one 
college chemistry laboratory, an assay labora- 


tory, a geology and mineralogy laboratory, and 
an assembly room for science assemblies that 
will seat 150 students. The lecture-rooms are 
equipped with table-arm opera chairs placed on 
elevated platforms, so that every student can 
view with comfort demonstrations made at the 
teacher’s table. 

Each laboratory is supplied with alternating 
and direct current electricity and with com- 
pressed and rarefied air, controlled in the base- 
ment by automatic machines for the respective 
purposes required. The building alone cost 
$186,000. 


A Co-operative Enterprise 


The general plan of the building and some of 
the equipment, as in general science, botany and 
chemistry, was the work of.the teachers of the 
department, assisted by the architect, and repre- 
sents several years of investigation of similar 
plants in this and other states. The Agricul- 
ture department of this school assisted in land- 
scaping the grounds. The landscaping work of 
this department is also evident in other parts of 
the high school campus. 

Owing to the rapid industrial development of 
Kern County during the past fifteen years, and 
particularly of the oil industry about Bakers- 
field, schools of the county have hardly been 
able to meet the demand of the unusual in- 
crease in population. This is well shown by the 
phenomenal growth of Kern County Union High 
School. The enrollment in 1911 was 325 stu- 
dents, the faculty numbered fifteen, and the 
high school plant consisted of two buildings. 
At the close of the last school year (June 30, 
1927) the enrollment was 1970 high school 
students, 1089 evening school students and 179 
junior college students; the faculty consisted 
of 91 teachers; and the plant now includes 
twelve large buildings on five city blocks. Mr. 
H. A. Spindt, a graduate of University of Cali- 
fornia, is now Principal for the sixth year, and 
Miss Grace Bird, also a California graduate, is 
dean of the Junior College and one of the 
vice principals. 

* * * 

The Board of Supervisors of San Mateo County 
on July 16 sold bonds as the result of elections 
held in that County. The $150,000 issue of the 
San Mateo Union High School, for the payment 
of back salaries, was sold at a premium of $9,515. 
The San Mateo Elementary School bond issue for 
$195,000 was sold at a premium of $2,557. The 
proceeds of these bonds will be used for build- 
ing a new school and making additions to other 
buildings. 

An issue of $40,000 by the San Carlos Element- 
ary School district brought a premium of $1,261. 
The proceeds of this election will be used for the 
erection of a new school building. 
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How to Read the Financial Page 


E, C. Esy, 
Freeman, Smith & Camp Company, San Francisco 





MOST interesting and vital part of the 

daily newspaper, the financial section, is 
often passed over by readers, due to a lack of 
knowledge of financial terms and the mechanics 
of the page. The information given is both 
general and statistical. 

The statistical data are concerned with mar- 
kets and quotations on stocks, bonds, money, 
foreign excharige, and commodities, also bank 
statements, and clearings. 

The general articles are the opinions and dis- 
cussions of financial writers, which at the most 
are the individual opinions of these authors and 
are often written under the “high pressure” of 
getting out the paper and filling the space. 

The difference between the stock and bond 
exchange and the curb exchange is usually in the 
qualifications necessary for listing. The former 
is quite rigid in its rules, regulations and re- 
quirements. Less than ten per cent of the many 
millions of dollars represerited in bonds are listed 
on the exchanges, as the method of selling bonds 
is mostly “over the counter” of the various bond 
houses. 

Bonds are by their nature the exact opposite 
of stocks, as they represent credit while stocks 
represent ownership. The usual unit of exchange 
of stocks is 100 shares. Exchanges of less than 
100 are known as “odd lots”. The unit of bonds 
is $1,000. 

The curb exchange is the less reliable as the 
Curb Associations sometimes have little control 
over wash sales. However, some excellent stock 
is on the curb (e. g. Standard Oil) merely be- 
cause it has not gone through the formalities and 
examinations necessary for listing on the reg- 
ular Stock Exchange. 


The third column is the annual dividends in 
dollars which, when divided by the cost of the 
stock, gives the yield. , 

The fourth column shows. the opening price at 
first transaction of that particular stock on that 
day. It is not the opening bid nor the asked. 

The fifth column shows the highest price at 
which any transactions took place in that par- 
ticular stock on that day. It does not have to be 
the opening nor the closing bid. 

The sixth column shows the lowest price as 
the fifth the highest. 

The seventh column gives the price of the last 
transaction on that particular stock on that day. 

The eighth column shows the net change for 
the day. This is the difference between the 
closing prices on that day and the last preceding 
day that this particular stock was sold. This 
does not necessarily show the difference between 
the opening and the closing price on the same 
day, unless the opening price was the same as 
the closing price of the last transaction of the 


preceding day. 
* * = 


As all stocks are not traded in each day, the 
inactive stocks merely show the bid and the 
asked. 

Market ranges are given to show the range 
for the day before, a week, a month and a year 
before. 

Bond quotations are usually similar to stock 
quotations and the points are also in dollars and 
one-eights. 

The curb quotations do not materially differ 
from stock quotations. 

Money quotations, are also given. These show 
the interest rate for borrowing. There are three 
kinds of money quotations,—Call, which is sight 
or demand; Time, which ends at a definite date, 
usually 90 days; and Commercial Paper, which 
is the rate at which promissory notes are dis- 
counted. 

Foreign exchange rates are quoted which show 
the rate at which U. S. dollars are exchanged in 
foreign countries or vice versa. It is usually 
determined by the amount of credit and debt 


The following is a sample of Stock quotations: 
I 2 3 4 


Sales Name or Symbol. Dividends 
25,000 Southern Pacific (SX)... $5 


Quotations are in dollars and one-eighths. The 
range between 100 and- 101 is 100—100%— 


100% =©(2/8)—-100%—100% (4/8)—100%—100% 
(6/8) —100 %—101. 


The first column gives the number of shares 
sold in that particular stock for that day. It 
indicates the amount of trading or activity. 


The second column gives the name of the stock, 
which is usually abbreviated. No other abbrevia- 
tion being used it is understood to be common 
Stock. The special abbreviations are, pf., pre- 
ferred; deb., debentures; ctfs., certificates; rts., 


rights; ex-rts., without rights; ex-div., without 
dividend. 


Open 
121% 


5 6 7 8 


Net 
High Low Close Change 
130 1214 127% 


+6% 

items between the two countries. It fluctuates 
between the two “gold points” which represents 
the cost of shipping gold to the country with the 
larger credit. This cost is about 2c per pound. 
A British £ in dollars is worth $4.8665. The 
upper “gold point” would be $4.88 and the lower 
$4.84. When these points are exceeded it is 
cheaper to ship the gold than to buy the ex- 
change paper. 

Bank statements and clearings indicate the 
volume of business for the day done through the 
banks. 
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Standardized Tests for Elementary Schools 


WILLIAM G. CARR 
Division of Research, California Teachers Association 


HE Research Division frequently - re- 

ceives calls for information and guidance 

in regard to the choice of standardized 
tests. In response to this demand, the follow- 
ing summary is presented. Only the regular 
elementary school subjects are here covered. A 
few tests of very limited use have been omitted. 
It is planned to keep this list up to date by 
publishing short reviews of new tests as they 
appear. Thus by saving this article and by 
clipping future reviews of tests a valuable find- 
ing list of tests will be built up. Criticisms and 
suggestions for making this service of maximum 
value to the schools of the state are invited. 
If there is a sufficient demand, tests of mental 
ability, test batteries, and achievement tests of 
special and high school subjects will be indexed 
by the Research Division.—Ed. 


TEMS are incorporated in the deseription vf 
each test, as follows: 

Name of test 

Publishing company 

Grades covered 

A short description 
5. A. critical statement from 


recognized 
authorities on educational tests.1 


For the sake of brevity, the names of the 
publishers have been abbreviated and addresses 
omitted. The following abbrevations are used: 


Cincinnati—Bureau of Administrative Re- 
search, College of Education, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati. 


Columbia—Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Courtis—S. A. Courtis Standard Tests, 1807 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit. 


Ginn--—Ginn and Company, home office, 2301 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. California office, 45 
Second Street, San Francisco. 


Houghton—The Houghton Mifflin Co., home 


1The books consulted are: Monroe, DeVoss, 
and Kelly, Educational Tests and Measurements, 
revised edition, (Houghton Mifflin Co.); Gilliland 
and Jordan, Educational Measurements and the 
Classroom Teacher, (The Century Co.); Wilson 
and Hoke, Hew to Measure, revised edition, 
(The Macmillan Co.); Odell, Educational Tests 
for Use in Elementary Schools, second revision, 


(University of Illinois, Educational Research 
Circular No. 49.) 


office, 2541 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. California 
office, 612 Howard Street, San Francisco. 


Iowa—Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Kansas City—Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urements and Standards, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 

P. S. P. Co.—Public School Publishing Co., 
509 North East Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Russell Sage—Department of Publications, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 


S. F. Co.—Scott, Foresman and Co., home 
office, 623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cali- 


fornia address, A. -H. Goddard, 1153 Amador 
Avenue, Berkeley. 


Starch—Daniel Starch, 1374 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


University—The University Publishing Co., 
1126 Q St., Lincoln, Neb. 

World—World Book Co., home office, Yon- 
kers, New York. California address, 149 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco. 

Any of these publishers will gladly furnish 
free full information about their tests and will 
send sample copies at a nominal charge. 


American History 
ARR Diagnostic Test—P. S. P. Co. Grades 7 


and 8. Five sub-tests are entitled,—compre- 
hension, chronological judgment, weighing evi- 
dence, evaluation of facts, and ability to select 
causal relationships. “The function is not pri- 
marily to measure achievement, ... but to 
diagnose historical abilities.’”’—Odell. 

Gregory Test—Cincinnati. Grades 7 and 8. 
Three separate tests covering,—(1) colonial and 
revolutionary period; (2) -modern national pe- 
riod; and (3) general survey of American his- 
tory. These tests “carefully and consciously 
prepared along the old lines, fall short in all of 
the large essentials of the test of a vital con- 
test subject like history.’’-—Wilson and Hoke. 

Hahn Seale—P. S. P. Co. Grades 7 and 8. A 
list of questions classified according to difficulty. 
“While the scale is not too difficult for use by 
the classroom teacher if she will follow the 
directions carefully, it seems likely that tlie 
same material would be more usable if made 
up into a series of alternative tests with definite 
norms.”—Gilliland and Jordan. 

Harlan Test of Information—P. S. P. Co. Grades 
7 and 8. A brief and simple test on facts. “A 
wide range of historical knowledge is tested. 
The subject-matter is... based upon the Bagley 
and Rugg study of twenty-three standard text- 
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pooks in American 
Jordan. 

Pressey-Richards Test—P. S. P. Co. Grades 7 
and 8 Four parts deal with,—character judg- 
ment, vocabulary, sequence of events, and causal 
relationships. “One of the easiest history tests 
to give and score.”—Odell. 

Van Wagenen Scales—Columbia. Grades 5 to 
8. Separate scales for information and thought. 
“Van Wagenen is one of our most careful and 
conscientious workers. The fact that he has not 
solved the difficulty of an acceptable test in 
history shows the tremendous difficulty in- 
volved.’"——-Wilson and Hoke. 


history.’—Gilliland and 


Arithmetic 


UCKINGHAM Seales—P. S. P. Co. Grades 3 

to 8. Arithmetic reasoning. “Scores obtained 
by the different divisions of the scale are not 
comparable, The scale as now published 
must be considered unsatisfactory for grades 3, 
5, 7, and 8.”—Monroe, DeVoss; and Kelly. 

Buswell-John Diagnostic Test—P. S. P. Co. 
Grades 2 to 8. Covers fundamental operations. 
The tests are “distinctly in line with the newer 
purposes of testing in arithmetic. ... They have 
great promise.’’—Wilson and Hoke. 

Cleveland Survey Test—P. S. P. Co. Grades 
8 to 8. Covers fundamental operations. The test 
is “highly diagnostic” but “not so usable as some 
of the others for survey purposes.”’—Gilliland 
and Jordan. 

Compass Diagnostic Tests—S. F. and Co. 
Grades 2 to 8. Series of 20 diagnostic tests. 
“Probably the most complete series of achieve- 
ment tests as distinguished from practice tests 
in arithmetic.’’—Odell. 

Courtis Research Test, Series B—  Courtis. 
Grades 4 to 8 Covers fundamental operations. 
This test has “probably been more widely used 
than any other instrument for measuring arith- 
metical abilities, and as a result we have norms 
based on a very large number of scores.”— 
Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. 

Knight-MecClure Neatness Seale B.S Wire. 
Grades 2 to 8 A scale for judging neatness in 
number work. Recently published. 

Lunceford Diagnostic Test in Addition—Kan- 
sas. Grades 1 to 3. “These tests are not meas- 
uring instruments in the usual sense.... Pupils 
are expected to be able to give the correct 
answers to all of the combinations in the time 
allowed.’”’—Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. 

Monroe Diagnostic Test—P. S. P. Co. Grades 
4 to 8. Covers entire field of elementary arith- 
metic. This test is “similar to the Cleveland 
Survey Test,” q. v.—Gilliland and Jordan. 

Monroe Survey Scales—P. S. P. Co. Grades 
3 to 8 Cover entire field of elementary arith- 
metic. “These tests are among the two or three 
most widely used in arithmetic.”—Odell. 

Monroe Reasoning Test—P. S. P. Co. Grades 
4 to 8 Yields separate scores on reasoning and 
accuracy of computation. “These tests fill a 
very definite need for a standardized test in 
problem solving.’’—Gilliland and Jordan. 

Spencer Diagnostic Tests—Cincinnati. Grades 
3 to 8. Covers entire field of arithmetic with 
considerable attention to written problems in 
percentage, mensuration, etc. 

Stevenson Problem Analysis Test—P. S. P. Co. 
Grades 4 to 8. Measures ability to analyze prob- 


News 


lems into what is given, what is required, the 
operations necessary for a solution, and an 
estimate of a reasonable answer. “May it be 
that this test points the direction of an entirely 
new development?’—Wilson and Hoke. 

Stone Reasoning Test—Columbia. Grades 5 
to 8. Made up exclusively of written problems. 
“It is a fairly successful measure of a pupil’s 
capacity to solve problems in arithmetic not in- 
volving difficult numerical computation.”’—Gilli- 
land and Jordan. 

Wilson General Survey Test—University. 
Grades 5 to 7. Covers fundamental operations 
and some business arithmetic. “A brief, general 
survey measure.’’—Odell. 

Wisconsin Supervisory Tests—P. S. P. Co. 
Grades 2 to.8. A series of 8 diagnostic tests on 
the fundamental operations. “The tests are built 
on the plan of measuring one thing at a time 
and doing it thoroughly. ... They show a devel- 
opment in the right direction.”—Wilson and 
Hoke. 

Woody Scales—Columbia. Grades 3 to 8. Covers 
fundamental operations. “They yield measures 
of power and not measures of skill. ... The 
measures yielded by these scales are somewhat 
lacking in consistency with our recognized edu- 
cational objectives.”—Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. 

Weody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals—Colum- 
bia. Grades 3 to 8. Covers fundamental opera- 
tions. “Those who have become thoroughly 
familiar with these tests report value from their 
use.””—Wilson and Hoke. 


Civics 
LMACK Civies Test—Cincinnati. Grades 7 
and 8. A list of multiple-choice questions on 
the facts of elementary civics. 

Brown-Woody Test—World. Grades 7 and 8. 
Three parts cover civic vocabulary, information, 
and attitudes. The tests of vocabulary and in- 
formation are probably superior to that of 
attitudes. 

Hill Test—P. S. P. Co. Grades 7 and 8. A very 
brief test said to cover attitudes and informa- 
tion. The test on attitudes “might almost be 
ealled a test of moral character’’.—Odell. 

Kepner Background Test in Social Studies— 
Ginn. Grades 7 and 8. Includes questions in 
history, geography, civics. “Practically no 
attempt is made to think upon present day 
problems.”—Wilson and Hoke. 


Composition, Language, Grammar 


RIGGS English Form Test—Columbia. Grades 

7 and 8. Use of capitals and punctuation. 
“Pupils may be expected to make relatively 
fewer errors in their regular written work than 
they make on this test.’—-Monroe, DeVoss, and 
Kelly. 

Charters Diagnostic Language Test—P. S. P. 
Co. Grades 3 to 8. Separate tests cover pro- 
nouns, verbs, and miscellaneous forms. “They 
are tests of real merit and are scientifically con- 
structed.”—Wilson and Hoke. 

Courtis Standard Research Test in Composition 
—cCourtis. Grades 6 to 8. Consists of separate 
scale compositions which are shuffled in with 
the papers to be graded. This scale “is unique 
in its form and the method of its use. ... It is 
likely that this plan of measuring ability in 
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written composition will tend to increase its 
reliability.”’—Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. 

Franseen Diagnostic Test in Language—Cin- 
cinnati. Grades 3 to 8. Three separate tests deal- 
ing with pronouns, verbs, and varied construc- 
tion. “They have been elaborately and scien- 
tifically prepared.”—Wilson and Hoke. 

Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale 
—P. S. P. Co. Grades 4 to 8. Contains practice 
exercises so as to enable the user to become 
skillful in grading by the scale. It is “probably 
the most widely used scale for general pur- 
poses.”—Odell. 

New York English Survey Test—P. S. P. Co. 
Grades 4 to 8. Four separate tests covering,— 
usage, structure, grammar, literature. 

Pressey Diagnostic Tests in English Composi- 
tion—P. S. P. Co. Three separate tests cover- 
ing,—-grammar, punctuation, and vocabulary. 
“They test fundamental tool material in a 
simple and direct manner.”—Wilson and Hoke. 

Trabue Completion Test Language Scales— 
Columbia. Grades 2 to 8. Tests of ability to 
supply missing words in sentences under a time 
limit. Some psychologists believe this to be a 
better test of general ability than of language 
ability. 

Van Wagenen Composition Scales — World. 
Grades 4 to 8. Separate scales are provided for 
narration, description, and exposition. Composi- 
tions are evaluated in terms of content, struc- 
ture, and mechanics. These scales “make a sort 
of diagnosis possible which is not achieved in 
other scales.”’—Gilliland and Jordan. 

Willing Scale for Composition—P. S. P. Co. 
Grades 4 to 8 Bight samples are used as 
standard. Compositions are evaluated in terms 
of story value and form value. “Its weakness 
lies in the statistical method employed in its 
construction. If the scale is intelligently used 
the teacher will find it helpful.”"—Wilson and 
Hoke. 

Wilsouw Language Error Test—World. Grades 
4 to 8 A test of ability to detect and correct 
language errors in narrative material. 


Geography 


UCKINGHAM - Stevenson Place Geography 

Test-—P. S. P. Co. Grades 5 to 8. A dictation 
test; the pupils writing answers to location 
questions read by the teacher. “These tests are 
exceptionally satisfactory for the purpose for 
which they are intended.”—Gilliland and Jordan. 

Courtis Supervisory Test—Courtis. Grades 3 
to 8 Two separate tests deal with the United 
States and with the world as a whole. “For a 
simple test in geography covering location, this 
is probably to be preferred to any other.”— 
Odell. 

Gregory-Hagerty Test—Cincinnati. Grades 4 
to 6. Five parts deal with,—locations, climate, 
plants and animals, countries and products, and 
miscellaneous facts. “It is practically the only 
test in this field designed particularly for the 
intermediate grades.’’—Odell. 

Gregory-Spencer Test—Cincinnati. Grades 6 to 
8. Covers commercial, causal, descriptive, polit- 
ical and locational geography of the world. “The 
validity of the measures yielded by these tests 
depends upon the representative nature of their 
content. . It appears that the authors exer- 


cised considerable care in the selection of the 
items included.”—Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. 

Hahn-Lackey Scale—P. S. P. Co. Grades 4 to 8. 
A list of selected questions of which the diffi- 
culty is known. “It is doubtful if any scale in a 
content subject can be made to further the true 
purposes of the subject, but it may be used for 
research purposes.”—Wilson and Hoke. 

Posey-Van Wagenen Scales—P. 8S. P. Co. Grades 
5 to 8. Seven separate scales for reasoning and 
memory cover the geography of the world. “The 
scales are easy to give but the scoring is some- 
what complicated. ... In general these are the 
most satisfactory geography scales yet devised.” 
—Gilliland and Jordan. 


Reading 


URGESS Picture Supplement Scale in Silent 

Reading—Russell Sage. Grades 3 to 8 A 
series of pictures each accompanied by a printed 
paragraph which directs the pupil to make addi- 
tions to the picture. “One is inclined to question 
the objectivity of the scoring’ (and of the ad- 
ministration).—Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. 

Courtis Silent Reading Test—cCourtis. Grades 
3 to 6. A series of stories to be read twice; the 
first time for speed, the second for comprehen- 
sion. “The subject-matter of the test is unusually 
interesting. ... It seems that the method of 
scoring is likely to penalize the pupil who works 
rapidly.”—Gilliland and Jordan. 

Detroit Word Recognition Test—Columbia. 
Grades 1 to 8. Seven types of reading are cov- 
éred by the complete test,—word recognition, 
phrase and sentence recognition, reading direc- 
tions, reading for general significance, reading 
to predict outcomes of given events, and reading 
to note details. “An advanced step in the con- 
struction of reading tests.... With these tests, 
the teacher should be able to make a careful 
diagnosis of the reading achievement of pupils 
in the elementary schools.”—Wilson and Hoke. 

Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs—P. S. P. Co. 
Grades 1 to 8. An individual diagnostic test in 
oral reading. “One of the most objective of the 
educational tests. While it does not measure all 
the factors in oral reading, such for example as 
expression or thought-getting, the ones that are 
measured are definite.”—Gilliland and Jordan. 

Haggerty Achievement Examination in Read- 
ing—World. Grades 1 to 8. Ability to under- 
stand and follow printed directions, to read and 
reproduce the ideas of sentences and paragraphs, 
and extent of vocabulary are measured. “These 
tests are most useful above the sixth grade.”— 
Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. 

Monroe Silent Reading Test, Revised—P. &. P. 
Co. Grades 3 to 8. A series of short paragraphs 
with one question on each. The units of this test 
are not “of equal degree of difficulty and do not 
embody the same kind of material.... However, 
this test is possibly one of the best at present 
available... ."—-Wilson and Hoke. 

Pressey Attainment Scale—P. S. P. Co. Grade 
1 only. A test of word and sentence recognition. 
“Has received considerable use.”—Odell. 

Stone Narrative Reading Test for Junior High 
School—P. S. P. Co. Grades 7 and 8. The test 
consists of two stories to be read through be- 
fore answering questions based upon them. “A 
distinct departure from most of the tests on 
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silent reading. ... The tests have the distinct 
value of measuring what they set out to meas- 
ure; namely, rate and comprehension in a con- 
tinuous narrative.”—Wilson and Hoke. 

Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge—Colum- 
bia. Grades 4 to 8. Each test covers 100 words. 
‘Especially valuable as a measure of the pupil’s 
knowledge of the meaning of words out of con- 
text.”—-Gilliland and Jordan. 

Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale for the Un- 
derstanding of Sentences—Columbia. Grades 2 
to 8. A series of graded paragraphs with ques- 
tions on each. Measures comprehension only. 
“One of the most widely used reading tests.”— 
Odell. 


Spelling 


YRES Scale—Russell Sage. Grades 2 to 8. 
Consists of 1000 words arranged according 
to difficulty in 26 columns with standards of 
accuracy for the various grades. The advantages 
of this scale are “its simplicity and the ease 
with which it can be used.”—Wilson and Hoke. 

Buckingham Extension of Ayres Scale—P. S. P. 
Co. Grades 2 to 8. Adds 500 rather difficult words 
to the Ayres scale. 

Courtis Standard Research Test—Courtis. 
Grades 2 to 8. A series of sentences to be copied 
from dictation under a time limit. Based on the 
Ayres list. 

Iowa Seales—lIowa. Grades 2 to 8. Similar to 
the Ayres scale but including many more words. 
“A very practical means for providing the class- 
room teacher with both a measuring scale and 
subject-matter in  spelling.’”’—Gilliland and 
Jordan. 

Monroe Timed Sentence Tests—P. S. P. Co. 
Grades 3 to 8. Fifty sentences to be copied from 
dictation under a liberal time limit. “The timed 
sentence tests are designed to give experience 
in writing the spelling words in connected dis- 
course and if possible make correct spelling 
automatic under ordinary life conditions.”—Wil- 
son and Hoke. 

Morrison-MecCall Seale—World. Grades 2 to 8. 
Eight lists of 50 words arranged in order of 
difficulty with illustrative sentences. ‘“Recom- 
mended as a quick means of testing many grades 
at one time over a large area.’—Wilson and 
Hoke. 

Seven S Scales—Columbia. Grades 7 and 8. 
Twenty sentences to be copied from dictation 
without time limit. 


Writing 
YRES Seale—Russell Sage. Grades 2 to 8. 
Eight samples graded for quality from 20 to 
90 with standards for speed by grades. “The 
most widely used handwriting scales.’’—Odell. 

Freeman Chart—Houghton. Grades 2 to 8 A 
series of five charts based on common defects in 
slant, alignment, line quality, letter formation, 
and spacing. It is frequently desirable to use 
this scale “to diagnose the samples written by 
those ranking conspicuously below the grade 
norms.”——Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. 

Gray Score Card—P. 8S. P. Co. Grades 2 to 8. 
A detailed analysis of writing qualities for the 
study of special cases.. “The advantage of this 
careful analysis is that pupils become conscious 
of their particular defects, and so can work 





definitely toward their elimination.’’—Wilson and 
Hoke. : . 

Starch-Wise Seale—Starch. Grades 2 to 8. 
Presents samples in a continuous series of twenty 
values. “Although it is a product of careful 
work ...., the unusually large number of slaps 
and the unwieldy size... have hindered its wide 
use.” —Odell. 

Thorndike Scale—Columbia. Grades 5 to 8. 
Fifteen samples. “It is probable that a well- 
trained judge can use the Thorndike Scale with 
very good results.”"—Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. 

« * > 


San Francisco Teachers’ Bulletin 
EGINNING with the September issue, the San 
Francisco Teachers’ Bulletin appeared in 

larger form. This bulletin is beginning its 
twelfth year. The editor has been Miss Louisa 
F. McDermott, whose outstanding ability in this 
type of work has made the Bulletin one of the 
most quoted publications of its kind throughout 
the country. 

Miss McDermott will continue to write for the 
Bulletin from time to time and to act as an 
editorial advisor. The new editor is Mrs. Viola 
Kelley, retiring president of the Classroom 
Teachers’ Association. Associated with her are 
Gertrude Whiteside, principal; Edna Beatty, of 
the high school teachers’ group; Bertha Melkon- 
ian from the junior high group; Dorothy Farrell 
from the elementary group and Mrs. Thelma 
Starr from the kindergarten primary group.— 
Mary E. Keegan. 


Childrens Book Week in California 
November 11 to 17, 1928 
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A Thanksgiving Lesson 


Roserta L. Exits 
First and Second Grades, Bonsall Union School 
San Diego County 


HE teacher introduced this lesson to her 

group by telling the story of “The First 
Thanksgiving’—by Kate Douglas Wiggin. The 
children discussed the story, talking about the 
different things for which the Pilgrims gave 
Thanks. 


Then the teacher directed her group to think 
of the things they had to be grateful for. The 
children mentioned homes, parents, food, cloth- 
ing, school-room decorations (which they had 
made), and their canary bird. 


After deciding to make this particular day one 
in which to make others happy and a Thank 
You day, the children thought that they would 
like to make the Fourth Grade room a present 
of our canary bird for one day. 


Some child suggested that we show our thank- 
fulness to our parents. It was decided that we 
take Thank You cards to Father and Mother. 
These cards, of white, were four by eight inches 
and mounted upon a tan background. An ap- 
propriate design was made for the reverse side, 
each child employing his own originality, but 


using Thanksgiving colors of yellow, orange 
and tan. 


Upon the white side of these cards the Second 
Graders wrote: 


To Father and: Mother 


We are thankful for our clothing. 
We are thankful for our food. 
We are thankful for our homes. 
We are thankful for our school. 


(The spelling lesson was based upon the words 
that the children needed to know. for this.) 


The First Graders simply wrote—‘To Father 


and Mother,” with the same idea for the back 
side of their cards. 


This lesson was.closed by. singing a Thanks- 
giving song, but the spirit of the: lesson carried 
over until after the Thanksgiving Holidays. 


* * *% 


AMES A GARFIELD High School, Los 

Angeles, of which Roscoe Chandler Ingalls 
is principal, is first in the Los Angeles City list 
of honor schools this year, with 100 per cent 
membership in the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, N. E. A., California Society for Secondary 
Education, and the Los Angeles High School 
Teachers Association. 


California School Travelogue 


Roy W. Coup 


INCE the last issue of the Sierra Educational 

News, the state executive secretary has cov- 
ered a considerable portion of northern Cali- 
fornia. On Thursday, September 20, the Govern- 
ing Council of the San Francisco Teachers Asso- 
ciation considered the matter of retirement and 
as their principal speaker I attempted to explain 
as many of the problems as possible which were 
connected with the proposed changes in the 
present study. 

Major Nourse, principal of Galileo High, School, 
was presiding officer and Miss Fannie Mooney 
was secretary. 


Retirement Salary Matters 


It at once became apparent that many of the 
older teachers of California will object 
seriously to a number of the proposals. So far 
as I am personally concerned, I believe the 
téachers of the state would be well off should 
they give the full matter of retirement very 
mature consideration before any changes are 
made. 


very 


San Francisco Schools 


San Francisco has some of the finest new school 
buildings to be found in the United States and at 
some future period I shall endeavor to spend 
time enough in visiting them to give an impres- 
sion of them. So far I have visited the wonder- 
ful new Mission High School, the equally won- 
derful Galileo High School and several of the 
elementary schools. The boys and girls of San 
Francisco, under the able leadership of Dr. 
Gwinn and his deputies, certainly have sur- 
roundings which should make them love beauti- 
ful things. 


Calaveras County 


N Friday I traveled into the wilds of Cala- 

veras County past the Calaveras big trees. 
At San Andreas county superintendent Charles 
Schwoerer joined the party and- we enjoyed a 
very pleasant trip with him. Calaveras County 
is fortunate in having so active a man as its 
county superintendent of schools. The work in 
that county is progressing and Mr. Schwoerer 
has many ideas which should be good for his 
part of California. 

The beautiful new school on the hill at San 
Andreas is the pride and joy of the county seat 
folks. It is under the principalship of Charles 
G. Gastineau. The Bret Harte Union High School 
at Angels Camp is presided over by W. P. Camp- 
bell, one of the veteran educators of California. 


Oakland 


On the following Tuesday the Reciprocity 
Luncheon of the P. T. A. of the district surround- 
ing Oakland met in the beautiful new Womans 
City Club of the transbay city. This building 
is less than a month old and cost the women of 
Oakland just over $600,000. The club rooms are 
spacious and most beautifully furnished and re- 
flect the artistic ideas of the officers. 

Mrs. C. E. Nagel was in charge of the program. 
She was introduced by Mrs. L. K. Beaver, presi- 
dent of the Oakland Council of Parents and 
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Teachers Associations. 
Mrs. Nagel introduced a 
number of the ladies 
present who had been 
instrumental in inaugur- 
ating theactivities which 
had resulted in the com- 
pletion of the building. 
She also introduced Wil- 
lard E. Givens, city sup- 
erintendent of Oakland 
Schools, who was the 
honor guest. 

Mr. Givens in a few 
well - chosen remarks 
told of his pleasure at 
returning to Oakland for 
service in that city. He then introduced his 
assistants, William F. Ewing and Rudolph D. 
Lindquist, assistant superintendents of schools, 
Louis B. Avery, director of adult education, and 
Dr. Richard E. Rutledge, director of the bureau 
of curriculum development, research and guid- 
ance. All of the principals of the Oakland city 
school department were present. 

Dr. A. C. Roberts, President of the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College, addressed the par- 
ents and teachers, having as his general theme 
“The Development of a Finer Citizenship”. My 
talk concerned the proposed changes in the 
school laws of California. There were in the 
neighborhood of 400 parents in addition to the 
teachers and principals present. 


The Sequoia Club 


HURSDAY evening at the Sequoia Club in 
San Francisco, I gave the members of that 
organization an account of the coming of the 
railroads to California and a description of the 
life and character of the founders of the road. 
These were Leland Stanford, Theodore Judah, 
Mark Hopkins, Collis P. Huntington, and Charles 
Crocker. Harr Wagner, veteran educator and 
publisher of California, is the president of the 
Sequoia Club which contributes 
regularly to the literary and 
social life of San Francisco. 


Earl G. Gridley, Sec- 
retary Bay Section, 
c. T. A., Oakland. 


C. T. A. Secretaries Conference 


On Saturday, September 29, the 
secretaries of the different sec- 
tions of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation met in the headquarters 
office and discussed various 
phases of the work in California. 


Those present were Fred L. 
Thurston, director in charge of 
the work in Southern California; 
Louis P. Linn, principal of the 
Jefferson School, Fresno, who has, 
charge in the Central Section; 
Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, county sup- 
erintendent of schools of. Sutter 
County, who has all of the vast 
territory of northeastern Califor- 
nia to care for; Mrs. Annie R. 
Babcock, Willits, who has north- 
western California with its spar- 
Sely settled area; Earl G. Gridley, 
Secretary of the Bay Section, and 
Thomas W. MacQuiddy, city sup- 


Mark Keppel, 
President, C. T. A. A char- 
acteristic pose, taken at the 
Superintendents Convention 
at Coronado, 1927. 


erintendent of schools of 

Watsonville, whose ter- 

ritory is made up of all 

of San Benito, Santa 

Cruz, Monterey, and San 

Luis Obispo counties and 

is known as the Central 

Coast Section; Sam M. 

Chaney, former superin- 

tendent of schools of 

Glenn County and now 

in charge of the place- 

ment work; Mary Ball, 

assistant secretary; 

Vaughan MacCaughey, 

editor of the Sierra Edu- 

cational News; R. W. Mrs. Minnie M. 
Spangler, in charge of Gray, Secretary North- 
advertising; W. G. Carr, ern Section, C. T. A., 
director of research. The Yuba City. 

activities of the Asso- 

ciation were fully discussed. Many thoughts 
were given which should be of help to the 


secretaries and those connected with the work 
of the Association. 


Del Monte Meeting 


On Monday morning bright and early Mr. 
Chaney and I started for the Superintendents 
Convention at Del Monte. The way down through 
Santa Clara Valley and over to the Monterey 
peninsula led through a land of enchantment. 
It is probable that there is not a more beautiful 
section of the world than Santa Clara Valley 
which is known as the fruit basket of the state. 

The way is not only lined with beautiful homes 
and vast orchards but some of the finest high 
and elementary school buildings in the state 
may be seen by the roadside. Some of these are 
Sequoia High School at Redwood City, the Palu 
Alto High School, Mountain View High and 
Grammar Schools, and the Salinas High: School. 

On the left as one goes south are the towering 
summits of the Mount Hamilton Range and in 

the early morning sunlight, Lick 
Observatory, the property of the 
University of California, stands 
out as a shining white spot upon 
the mountain top, while to the 
right the hazy blue Sierra Morena 
Mountains show their towering 
redwood and pine trees. 


At Salinas the state highway 
branches to the right for the trip 
to Monterey. This old Spanish 
settlement is one of the historic 
points of interest in California, 
and while attending the conven- 
tion we went to Colton Hall 
where the first constitution of 
California was written and where 
the early history of the state be- 
came a reality. 


The old custom house, the first 
of its kind.in California which 
nestles by the side of the bay, has 
been restored by the Native Sons 
of the Golden West and presents 
the same appearance that it did 
in those days gone by when the 
traders from the New England 
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states cametothecoastof 
California to buy hides 
and to give in exchange 
their trinkets and east- 
ern clothing to the easy- 
going Spanish and In- 
dian folk of central 
California. 

The two old missions, 
San Carlos at Monterey 
and the El Carmelo just 
beside Carmel, were also 
points of interest. Ser- 
vices are still held reg- 
ularly in the old San 
Carlos Mission but out 
at El Carmelo where 
rests all that is mortal 
of Junipero Serra, the 
sainted padre who led 
his band of missionaries 
into California, services 
are held only on special 
occasions. 

A trip to Monterey 
takes one into the romantic period of our state’s 
history and it is easy to imagine the by-gone 
days when the dons and the senoritas rode over 
the hills of Monterey and Santa Cruz to visit 
their neighbors on the great rolling ranchos 
which were given as Spanish grants by the 
Mexican and Spanish authorities. 


Thomas W. Mac- 
Quiddy, Secretary Cen- 
tral Coast Section, 
C. T. A., Watsonville. 


To Mono County 


ATURDAY was spent in the office and on 

Monday with our good friend D. R. Jones now 
rural supervisor of Siskiyou County and formerly 
city superintendent of schools of San Rafael and 
vice president of the San Francisco State Normal 
School under Dr. Frederic ‘Burk, I started for 
Bridgeport, Mono County. On Tuesday morning 
we awoke somewhere near the eastern line of 
California and at 9 o’clock changed cars at Reno 
for Carson. At Carson, the capital of Nevada, 
another change was made to the Minden-Gard- 
nerville line. Carson is one of the historic cities 
of the sage brush state. The capitol building is 
not nearly so imposing 
as our own state capitol 
at Sacramento but it is 
a fine example of domed 
architecture. The 
interior of the building 
is lined with marble and 
it is adequate to all of 
the needs of the state 
government. 

From Gardnerville the 
rest of the journey—69 
miles—was made by 
stage. This trip took us 
through some of the 
country which was once 
prosperous in the hey- 
dey of Nevada’s mining 
activity. At Sweetwater, 
which was once a stage 
center but now just a 
pausing point while the 
mail is taken to the Sil- 
verado Mine about a 





F. L. Thurston, Exec- 
utive Secretary, South- 
ern Section, C. T. A., 
Los Angeles. 
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mile distance, Mr. Jones 
and I spent a half hou 
with the proprietor of 
the ranch. 

He took us to the old 
ox shoeing stall over in 
the sage brush and here 
we unearthed several 
pairs of ox shoes which 
had been discarded jin 
the Sixties. Prior to this 
time I had no idea that 
oxen were shod but now 
having a good pair of 
the shoes which were 
used I am willing to 


pass my knowledge on B 
to the teachers of Cali. My!" 
. fornia. Sta 
Louis P. Linn, Secre- The oxen were shod gol 
tary Central Section, with half shoes, resem. jg %" 
C. T. A., Fresno. bling to some extent a 
horse’s shoe except that § era 
the point which is turned backwards on the @ the 
horse’s shoe is the part that is placed forward § of 
on the oxen and a broad cup shaped piece is § bu! 
forced for the back of the hoof to protect the § de¢ 
soft spongy foot of the ox. Two half shoes were J 
thus piaced on each foot of the toiling ox to Jal 
enable it to pull its load over the rough and sir 
rocky volcanic soil of the section. of 
z so! 
Bridgeport co 
Bridgeport was reached in the early evening I 
and a most enjoyable Institute so far as Mr. Vi 
Jones and I were concerned was enjoyed with ue 
the trustees and teachers of Mono County. They ne 
were a most interested body of people, under the th 
leadership of Mrs. Nora Kyne Archer, county § * 
superintendent of schools. Mrs. Archer was a * 
former teacher with me in San Mateo County 
where her father holds a record of 27 years of g 
service as an elementary school trustee in the r 
Montara school district and since his retirement 0 
from that position 15 years as a trustee of the l 


Halfmoon Bay High School district, or 42 years 
John Kyne, be- 


as a California school trustee. 
sides having this record, 
is the father of Peter B. 
Kyne, one of Califor- 
nia’s foremost authors. 
Bodie 

On Wednesday after- 
noon after the institute,I 
had the pleasure of going 
back to Bodie where I 
did my last teaching in 
1906. Bodie in 1906 was 
one of the thriving min- 
ing places of California 
with a good population 
and producing mines. 
Today it is one of the 


ghost towns of Califor- 
nia. 

The big old school- 
house on the hill still 
stands and the teacher, cock, Secretary North 
Miss Helen Cain, 4 finé Coast Section, C. T. A. 
young woman and a Willits. 





Mrs. Annie R. Bab- 
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Bodie Public School, which has been standing 
for over 50 years. Just behind it is seen the old 
Standard Mijl where millions of dollars worth of 
gold ore was crushed, in the heyday of Bodie’s 
activity. 


graduate of the University of California, is using 
the room on the upper floor where I" had charge 
of the 8th and 9th grades. A number of the 
buildings along Main Sireet have fallen into 
decay. 


A large portion of the town belongs to Mr. 
James W. Cain who has been a resident of Bodie 
since 1879 and who now owns a large percentage 
of the abandoned mines and property. With his 
son, Victor Cain, he still has the bank and power 
company in the old bank location. Mr. Jones and 
I had dinner that evening at the home of Mr. 
Victor Cain and there we saw Mrs. Cain’s collec- 
tion of Indian baskets. She has in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 and her collection is supposed to be 
the finest privately owned lot of baskets in the 
state, some of them being valued as high as 
$200 apiece. 


Bodie is the highest town in California. The 
government stake in front of the old post office 
records the fact that that point has an elevation 
of 8448 feet. There is only one other city of the 
United States which exceeds that elevation. 


The Institute was closed that evening at 
Bridgeport, Mr. Jones giving the principal 
address. As we left the court house where the 
sessions were held, the snow had begun to fall. 


It was bitterly cold and all indications pointed 
towards an early winter. 


EXT morning at 8 o’clock we started back 

for San Francisco over the same road we 
had come. It snowed all of the way and the 
traveling was exceedingly chilly and uncomfort- 
able until Gardnerville was reached where we 
changed to a smaller stage of the sedan type 
and our journey into Reno was made very pleas- 
ant by the continued falling snow which lined 
the roadway. ; 

In Reno that evening before taking the train 
for home we had the pleasure of hearing in per- 
son one of the candidates for the vice presidency 
of the United States. We were interested in 
listening to his discussion of the campaign but 
as we were both of the opposing political party 
we did not change our views concerning the 
coming election. 

We arrived in San Francisco on Friday morn- 
ing. After a short time at home I started for 


Santa Rosa which was reached early 
evening. 


that 


Santa Rosa 


Santa Rosa is the county seat of Sonoma 
County. It is situated in a fine fruit raising sec- 
tion of the state and is not far from the “Valley 
of the Moon” where Jack London lived and 
wrote a number of his well known novels. 


The city is also famous as the home of Luther 
Burbank who for many years lived and labored 
in Santa Rosa and was one of the well known 
citizens of the community. Just at the present 
time an effort is being made to finance a founda- 
tion which has as its object the preservation of 
the Burbank home and a continuance of the 
work which was started by this famous wizard 
who understood plant life as perhaps very few 
other living scientists ever did. 


Mr. O. F. Staton is the county superintendent 
of schools of Sonoma County and Mr. Jerome O. 
Cross is the city superintendent of schools of 
Santa Rosa. Mr. Staton had called a one day 
teachers and trustees institute. Both met in the 
fine new high school which is erected on the 
spacious Burbank Park. 


Mr. Staton presided at the teachers institute 
while Mr. Cross had charge of the trustees sec- 
tion. It was my good fortune to address both 
of the audiences. At the completion of the day’s 
work I drove back to San Francisco and then 
down the peninsula to my home, and thus ended 
the journey. 


* * * 


Elementary Principals Luncheon 


Elementary Principals Association, Bay Sec- 
tion, held their fall luncheon at the Athens Ath- 
letic Club, Oakland, September 29. Eighty-two 
principals were present and spent an enjoyable 
two hours around the luncheon table. 


Arthur Gist, Principal, Teacher Training 
School, San Francisco State Teachers College, 
spoke on the coming year-book of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Gist plans a year-book of the same 
high standard set by the last year-book. 


Aymer Hamilton, President, State Elementary 
Principals Association, stressed the importance 
of the organization and pointed with pride to 
Oakland which had a 100 per-cent membership 
in the local, state and National Associations. 


President MacQuarrie, San Jose State Teachers 
College, gave an interesting address on semi- 
professional training. We understand that those 
wishing to see a terminal course will find such a 
course offered at San Jose State Teachers College. 

Dr. Kemp, Dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, spoke on the training of 
elementary principals, outlining the training an 
elementary principal should receive, and the 
many courses offered in education at the Uni- 
versity of California which would directly con- 
tribute to such training. 

The honored guests were: Superintendent 
Smith, Berkeley; Superintendent Givens, Oak- 
land; Asst. Superintendent and Mrs. Lindquist, 
Oakland; Assistant Superintendent Robert White 
of Contra Costa County.—R. W. Snyder, Chair- 
man, Elementary Principals Association, Bay 
Section, Principal Fruitvale School, Oakland. 
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California Teachers Association. 
Board of Directors Meeting 
October 2, 1928 


OARD of Directors of the California Teachers 
Association held its regular quarterly meet- 
ing at Del Monte, California, at 7 o’clock Tues- 
day evening, October 2, 1928, with the following 
members present: 
Roy Good, Acting president 
Ed. I. Cook 
Joseph M. Gwinn 
David E. Martin 
Robert L. Bird 
Clarence W. Edwards 
Miss Gladys E. Moorhead 
Henry G. Clement 
Roy W. Cloud, Executive Secretary 


S. M. Chaney, chairman of the Division of 
Placement, and F. L. Thurston, Executive: Secre- 
tary of the Southern Section, California Teach- 
ers Association, were present as guests. 


The meeting was called to order by vice-presi- 
dent Roy Good. On motion of Mr. Bird, seconded 
by Mr. Gwinn, the minutes of the last meeting 
were approved as printed in the May issue of the 
Sierra Educational News. 

The first matter of business was the election 
of a president to succeed Mr. Walter B. Crane 
who passed away August 2, 1928, while in San 
Francisco to attend the meeting of the Board of 
Directors. Mr. Bird nominated Mr. Joseph M. 
Gwinn for the presidency, the nomination being 
seconded by Miss Moorhead. The election of Mr. 
Gwinn was the unanimous choice of the Board. 


Study of Administrative Units 


Mr. Clement then asked that a special matter 
of business might be considered as he would be 
compelled to leave before further affairs had 
been considered. A discussion of the County 
Unit plan followed. Mr. Gwinn then moved “that 
the unit of administration be made part of the 
study of the commission which is to consider 
secondary education.” Mr. Edwards seconded the 
same. It was so ordered. Mr. Good who was 
presiding, appointed J. M. Gwinn, D. E. Martin 
and H. G. Clement a committee of three to confer 
with Superintendent William John Cooper as to 
the possibility of having such a study made. 

The matter of a successor to Walter B. Crane, 
was presented. Miss Moorhead moved and Mr. 
Clement seconded the motion nominating George 
Cc. Bush, Superintendent of Schools, South Pasa- 
dena, for election. This nomination was carried 
unanimously. 

A letter from Superintendent Ray Holbrook of 
San Bernardino was read asking for an appro- 
priation for the purpose of continuing the study 
of reapportionment and equalization of school 
funds. Mr. Holbrook felt that because of the 
worth while activities of the reapportionment 
committee the Directors should finance the proj- 
ect. On motion of Mr. Clement, seconded by Mr. 
Gwinn a $200.00 appropriation was voted for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Thurston having returned to the meeting 
with Mr. George C. Bush, Mr. Bush was wel- 
comed and seated as a member of the Board of 


Directors. Mr. Good then vacated his chair 
president, Mr. Gwinn assuming that position. 


C. T. A. Placement Work 


Mr. Chaney reported on Placement work of the 
Association, which had been most successfully 
carried on during the past year. Over 500 teach. 
ers secured positions through the Placement 
Division from January ist, 1928, to October Ist, 
1928. The aggregate salary of these teachers 
amounted to approximately $1,000,000. The fees 
payable to placement on a 1 and 2 per cent basis 
amounted to about $16,000. 

Those required to pay only 1 per cent fee were 
the applicants who had themselves located 
vacancies and asked for the recommendation of 
the Division in securing schools. The ones who 
were required to pay the 2 per cent commission 
were the teachers who were placed in schools by 
the Association. Had all of these positions been 
filled by commercial agencies, it would have cost 
the teachers in excess of $50,000.00. A saving of 
approximately $35,000 was thus made to the 
members who received assistance in this way. 

Mr. Thurston reported that the Placement 
Division at the Southern office had been wonder- 
fully successful during this past year and that 
over 400 were placed in teaching positions in 
Southern California at an aggregate salary of 
almost $1,000,000. The returns in the form of 


ag 


Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, Superintendent of 
Schools of San Francisco City and County, and 
newly elected President of the California Teach- 
ers Association. 
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commissions were not quite so large as the re- 
turns in the Berkeley office. The saving to the 
teachers on the amount paid, as compared to 
commercial agency charges was about $30,000. 

Mr. Thurston further reported that the South- 
ern Section had secured over 16,000 members 
during the past year, but hoped he would be able 
to report a very large increase as a number of 
the southern counties had not a 100 per cent 
membership as yet in the California Teachers 
Association. The Directors voiced their appre- 
ciation of the work of Mr. Chaney and his Divi- 
sion and of Mr. Thurston and his associates in 
the south and expressed themselves as being 
greatly pleased with the way the work was be- 
ing carried on. 

Mr. Thurston was complimented upon his 
effective accomplishments in the securing of 
memberships. The Directors felt that if all of 
the sections of California secured as large a 
percentage of members as the Southern Section, 
the growth of membership would be very notice- 
able. 

Mr. Thurston notified the Board that he had 
appointed Mr. A. H. Mabley, formerly City Super- 
intendent of Schools of San Luis Obispo, to serve 
as his assistant. Mr. Mabley is to be in charge 
of placement and will also aid the Advertising 
Division of the State Teachers Association. 

Miss Moorhead spoke of the vital worth of 
Placement work and asked that each member of 
the Board of Directors spread, so far as possible, 
the idea that this was one of the finest pieces 
of service rendered by the Association. 


Honorary Life Members 


After considerable discussion as to the mean- 
ing of honorary life membership, Job Wood, IJr., 
Fred M. Hunter, and R. D. Faulkner were nomi- 
nated and elected honorary life members of the 
California Teachers Association. 

On motion of Mr. Edwards, seconded by Mr. 
Martin, the contract with the Crandall Publish- 
ing Company for the printing, wrapping and 
mailing of the Sierra Educational News was 
ratified. 

On motion of Mr. Bird, seconded by Mr. Good, 
July 31st was fixed as the date of closing the 
membership year. 

The Board went squarely on record as favor- 
ing a continuation of the Tenure Law of Cali- 
fornia without change, it being felt that a suffi- 
cient time had not yet elapsed to determine the 
value of the proposition. 

Miss Mary Mooney having resigned as Chair- 
man of the Tenure Committee, it was ordered 
that Mr. Gwinn and the Secretary should confer 
as to her successor. 


Representation on State Council 


A letter from Dr. Ralph Swetman, President of 
the Humboldt State Teachers College was read. 
Dr. Swetman asked for representation on the 
State Council of a member of the State Teachers 
College presidents group. The Board passed fav- 
orably upon this request, Mr. Good moving and 
Mr. Bird seconding the motion. The Secretary 
was instructed to present this matter at the next 
meeting of the State Council of Education for 
its action, 

The Directors also recommended, on motion of 
Mr. Good, seconded by Mr. Bird, that a repre- 


sentative, selected 
by the Education 
Departments of the 
several universities 
engaged in teacher 
training, should 
each year be seated 
on the State Coun- 
eil with all priv- 
ileges of member- 
ship in that body. 
This proposition will 
be placed before the 
State Council for 
action. 


Mr. Cloud notified 
the Directors that 
he had appointed 
Miss Mary A. Ball 
assistant secretary 
to succeed Miss 
Mabel Boggess. Miss 

George C. Bush, Super- Ball’s appointment 
intendent of South Pasa- to the position was 
dena Schools and newly- confirmed. 
elected member of the 
Board of Directors, C.T.A. 


A communication 
from Superintendent 
Walter Bachrodt of 
San Jose concerning an increase of the 30 cent 
elementary tax limit was read. All of the Direc- 
tors favored the proposal and instructed the 


Secretary to so notify the Committee on 
Legislation. 


The matter of securing a building for the 
Association in San Francisco was discussed but 
because of the lack of funds at the present 
time, the Directors felt that such action would 
be unwise. It was the opinion of the Board, 
however, that larger quarters should be secured 
for the Berkeley Placement Division during the 
summer rush of business. 


Special Tax for School Buildings 


A letter from Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey concerning 
the 15 cent special tax for school building pur- 
poses was read. Upon the suggestion of Mr. 
Bush, the Secretary was instructed to com- 
municate with the legislative committee request- 
ing that body to amend the section calling for 
district meetings and to include therein the 
words “city school districts.” This would per- 


mit the Los Angeles City tax to be acted upon 
favorably. 


The report of R. W. Spangler, the advertising 
sales for the months of September and October, 
1928, was given by the Secretary who was in- 
structed to thank Mr. Spangler for his good 
work and to urge him to continue his activities. 


The next meeting of the Board of Directors 
was fixed for Friday, December 7 at 6 o’clock in 
the Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, and the Sec- 
retary was ordered to call the next meeting of 
the Council of Education for Saturday morning, 
December 8 at 9:30 o’clock in the Hotel Alex- 
andria, Los Angeles. 


No further business appearing, 
was closed. 


the meeting 


Roy W. Cloud 
State Executive Secretary 
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California Superintendents Convention 


Roy W. CLoup 


| annual meeting of the Association 
2) California Public School Superin- 
| tendents convened at Del Monte, Cali- 
fornia, Monday, October 1, 1928, at 10:30 
a. m. The following officers presided: 
oe Lawrence E. Chenoweth, Bakersfield, 


president; George C. Bush, South Pasa-. 


dena, vice president; F. E. Martin, Santa Monica, 
treasurer, and Miss Ada York, San Diego, secre- 
tary. President Chenoweth stated the purpose 
of the meeting and called for the various reports 
of the standing committees. 

Mrs. Blanche T. Reynolds, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, asked for further time 
that matters pertaining to legislation and affairs 
of general interest might be included in their 
report. The <ominating committee presented its 
report which was acted upon at the meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Superintendent William H. Hanlon reported for 
the legislative committee. His report was prac- 
tically the same as that adopted by the State 
Council of Education at its meeting in Oakland 
on the 14th of April, 1928, and which was 
printed in the May issue of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 

The Monday afternoon session, which was the 
opening meeting of the Superintendents Conven- 
tion, was presided over by State Superintendent 
William John Cooper. Miss Mary T. Stafford, 


secretary to the State Superintendent, acted as 
secretary. 


Excellent Musical Programs 


A musical program was presented by the Girls 
Glee Club of the Monterey Union High School, 
with Miss Helen Chakurian as director and in 
passing it might be well to say that all the 
musical numbers presented at the convention 
were exceptionally good and met with the ap- 
proval of the entire convention. 

Superintendent emeritus J. W. Linscott of 
Santa Cruz gave the invocation. Mr. Linscott 
began his work as a superintendent of schools 
in California and attended his first Superin- 
tendents Convention in 1882. He has been one 
of the outstanding figures of public education in 
California and is beloved by every superintendent 
in the state. His voice still has the clear re- 
sounding ring of former years and it was a 
delight to his former associates to have him upon 
the program. 

Greetings from Honorable C. C. Young, Gover- 
nor of California, were read by Miss Helen 
Heffernan, chief of the Division of Rural Educa- 
tion, California. James G. Force, Superintendent 
of Schools of Monterey County, responded in a 
pleasant manner and introduced former Deputy 
State Superintendent Job Wood, Jr. who now 
resides in his old home county of Monterey. 

Mr. Wood attended his first convention in 1886 
and from that time on until a very few years 
ago was a regular attendant at all superin- 
tendents conventions. California has probably 


never had a schoolman who is better known 
than Job Wood, Jr. For years he was law in- 
terpreting official in the State Superintendent's 
department and held in high regard by all who 


came into contact with the California school 
system. 


The response to the Governor’s message and 
to the greetings of Mr. Force and Mr. Wood was 
made by Superintendent Ada York of San Diego 
County. Miss York has the happy faculty of 
saying the right word at just the proper time 
and expressed the pleasure of all of the members 
of the convention at being allowed to meet in so 
pleasant a place. 


UPERINTENDENT Phil Morgan, veteran 

member of the organization, who has never 
missed a superintendents convention since his 
first in 1884 when Ira G. Hoyt was state super- 
intendent of public instruction, introduced the 
new city and county superintendents of the con- 
vention, as follows: Hubert S. Upjohn who suc- 
ceeds Mark Keppel as county superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles County; Herbert Healy, 
Kern County, Lawrence Chenoweth, Bakersfield; 
J. F. West of Albany, O. S. Hubbard, Fresno, 
W. E. Givens, Oakland, Ira C. Landis, Riverside, 
Walter R. Hepner, San Diego, Charles E. Teach, 
San Luis Obispo, F. A. Henderson, Burbank, 
Melrowe Martin, Ventura. 


Superintendent Morgan reserved the last 
places on the list for L. A. Smith of Berkeley and 
John A. Sexson of Pasadena. Mr. Smith has just 
come from Joliet, Illinois. Mr. Morgan notified 
the convention that Mr. Smith had secured his 


parole from Joliet in order to go on the pay roll 
at Berkeley. 


In lauding Mr. Sexson he told of his military 
record in the late war and expressed the hope 
that he- would be able to bring “peace to Pasa- 
dena”. I do not know where Mr. Morgan finds 
all of the witty remarks which he uses but he 
certainly does know how to use them in the 
proper : positions. 


Memorial Services 


Dr. C. L. McLane of the State Board of Educa- 
tion introduced the new members of the State 
Board. Thomas W. McManus, chairman of the 
Americanization Committee of the American 
Legion of California, talked on schools and 
citizenship. Humane education was discussed by 
David E. Martin. 

At 3 o’clock a recess was called and on re- 
convening memorial services were held for sev- 
eral of the members of the convention who had 
been taken during the past year. This was 
probably the most impressive service ever held 
at a superintendents convention. Honorable 
E. P. Clarke, member of the State Board of 
Education, presided. 

Honorable William John Cooper opened the 
meeting with a prayer after which Mrs. Blanche 
T. Reynolds gave an appreciation of the late 
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Superintendent Arthur Vincent. Dr. Susan M. 
Dorsey talked on the life and work of Walter 
B. Crane. 

Superintendent A. R. Clifton of Monrovia gave 
an appreciation of Mark Keppel as a superin- 
tendent. Frederick F. Martin of Santa Monica 
talked of Mark Keppel as a school administrator 
and David E. Martin of Alameda County talked 
of Mark Keppel as a friend. A male quartet 
from the Salinas Presbyterian Church gave 
musical numbers during the service. 


N Tuesday the county superintendents, under 
Superintendent A. G. Elmore of Stanislaus 
County as chairman and Superintendent Minnie 
M. Gray of Sutter County as secretary, gave a 
full consideration of the county purchasing act. 
The principal speakers were Superintendent 
Clarence W. Edwards of Fresno, Superintendent 
Rowena Norton of Yolo County, Superintendent 
Dan White, Solano, and Superintendent James G. 
Force, Monterey. M. D. Lack of the California 
Taxpayers’ Association made a general summary 
and gave numerous suggestions concerning the 
matter. 

At the city superintendents’ section Superin- 
tendent John A. Cranston of Santa Ana presided 
and Superintendent George B. Albee of Eureka 
acted as secretary. The musical numbers in both 
sections were furnished by the Glee Club of the 
Pacific Grove High School with Miss Mary 
Ellingwood acting as director. 

At the city superintendents meeting Walter 
Morgan, chief of the Division of Research, dis- 
cussed the administrative interpretations of city 
school statistics. Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn of San 
Francisco, Superintendent Jerome O. Cross of 
Santa Rosa, and Superintendent Forrest V. Routt 
of Alhambra talked on the proposition of finan- 
cing school buildings. 


District Superintendents Meeting 


The district superintendents, with Superin- 
tendents Sam Thompson of Whittier as chairman 
and Robert M. Reid of Hayward secretary, dis- 
cussed the junior high schools in California. 

Various points concerning the matter were 
brought out by Superintendent M. A. Gower, 
Anaheim, Paul G. Ward of Hemet, Roy Good, 
Fort Bragg, C. L. Geer of Coalinga, Superin- 
tendents Thomas S. MacQuiddy of Watsonville 
and J. H. Graves of Monterey. 

At the Tuesday afternoon meeting Superin- 
tendent Catherine G. Hooton of Sar Benito 
County acted as chairman and Superintendent 
Jessie B. Madison, Lassen County, served as 
secretary. The musical numbers at this session 
consisted entirely of instrumental numbers by 
Miss Helen Chakurian, violinist, Gordon Wilson, 
pianist, and Frederick Preston Search, violon- 
cellist. The numbers presented were greatly ap- 
preciated and were extremely high class. 

At this meeting Superintendent William John 
Cooper made his annual address in which he dis- 
cussed the activities of his office and gave a 
clear and concise report of his stewardship as 
leader of the educational forces of California. 

Following him were reports from the State 
Department of Education. Dr. Susan M. Dorsey 
spoke for the Codification Commission. L. E. 
Chenoweth discussed the activities of the Cur- 
riculum Commission. Dr. Anita Muhl, chief of 


the Division of Special Education, 
handicapped children of California. 

Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, chief of the Division of 
Parental Education, discussed the child welfare 
movement and Andrew B. Hill, Jr., chief of the 
Division of School House Planning, told of the 
work of his department. 


An Important Business Meeting 


The business meeting of the Association of 
California Public School Superintendents was 
then held and officers of the same were elected. 
The principal officers were not elected but mem- 
bers of the legislative committee were selected 
as follows: J. E. Hancock, to succeed William 
H. Hanlon; C. R. Holbrook, to succeed Walter 
Hepner; A. R. Clifton, to succeed M. A. Gower. 
It is a rule of the Association that no member 
of the legislative committee can be reelected 
until one year has passed from the completion 
of the term of office. 

The members of the resolutions committee 
were elected as follows: James G. Force, David 
E. Martin, Mrs. Vivian L. Long, H. W. Jones, 
Dewitt Montgomery, J. O. Cross, F. S. Ramsdell, 
Cc. L. Geer, Charles E. Bigham. Nominating com- 
mittee: Ira C. Landis, Charles C. Hughes, Mrs. 
Sabra R. Greenhalgh, G. P. Morgan, Claude 
Randall. 

Tuesday evening in the lounge of the hotel, 
Honorable Charles Albert Adams, member of the 
State Board of Education, as chairman presented 
a musical program of unusual quality and in- 
troduced Mr. George Douglas of the editorial 
staff of the San Francisco Bulletin who talked 
of Carmel in art and literature. 


spoke on 


HE Wednesday meeting of the county super- 

intendents was under the direction of Arthur 
S. Pope of Santa Barbara as chairman. Super- 
intendent Bertha Merrill of Shasta County acted 
as secretary. The teacher tenure situation was 
discussed by Superintendent Harry Bessac of 
Stockton and Superintendent Joseph E. Hancock 
of Santa Clara County. 

Superintendent Clarence S. Weaver of Merced 
County, Superintendent Portia Moss of Placer 
County and Mrs. J. Stewart Moore, state vice 
president of the P. T. A., talked of parent-teacher 
associations and their help to the rural child. 
Miss Helen Heffernan, chief of the Division of 
Rural Education, Superintendent Charles 
Schwoerer of Calaveras County and G. P. Morgan 
of Tuolumne County, discussed the handling of 
supplementary textbooks in two California 
counties. 

The city superintendents, under the direction 
of F. F. Martin, Santa Monica, as chairman, 
J. W. Gastrich as secretary, discussed the prob- 
lem of the reorganization of the secondary school 
situation in California. Those who presented 
papers concerning the matter were Superin- 
tendents Walter R. Hepner of San Diego, R. D. 
White of Glendale, Melrowe Martin, Ventura, 
J. A. Sexson, Pasadena. Chief Deputy Superin- 
tendent A. J. Cloud of San Francisco and Super- 
intendent L. M. Smith, Berkeley, discussed the 
need of an “association of colleges and secondary 
schools of the Pacific Southwest”. 

The city and district superintendents were to 
have met under the direction of Chairman Ethel 
Richardson Allen and City Superintendent Curtis 
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E. Warren of Marysville. This meeting was 
postponed in order that the members of this 
department might meet with the county super- 
intendents who were considering matters of 
legislation. 

At this meeting an excellent musical program 
was given by the orchestra of the Central Gram- 
mar School of Salinas, with Miss Marion Rohrer 
acting as director. The 4-H Society of Monterey 
County gave a demonstration of their work. 
The 4-H Society takes in all of the children in 
the county. The H’s stand for the head, hand, 
heart, and health. The work was demonstrated 
by the youngsters from all sections of Monterey 
County and showed that the boys and girls who 
participate in these activities are receiving very 
valuable lessons which will stand them in good 
stead in later life. 


Legislative Matters Discussed 

At the afternoon session Superintendent David 
E. Martin of Alameda County presided as chair- 
man and Roy W. Cloud, Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, served as secretary. 
The general discussions were led by Superin- 
tendent George Bush of South Pasadena, Super- 
intendent William H. Hanlon of Contra Costa 
County, and State Deputy Superintendent Sam 
Cohn. All of the proposed laws mentioned in 
Superintendent Hanlon’s report were acted upon 
by the convention. 

Superintendent Walter L. Bachrodt of San Jose 
presented a matter concerning the increase of 
the 30 cent tax rate by election in the different 
elementary districts of the state. His proposal 
was referred to the legislative committee. 
George W. Scott of Blythe asked that action 
shoulkl be taken concerning the segregation of 
schoo] children. His motion was seconded by 
Superintendent Glen Wight of Corona. A spir- 
ited discussion followed Mr. Scott’s suggestion 
which was led by Mrs. Ethel Allen, Ray Hol- 
brook, F. F. Martin, Dr. Susan M. Dorsey, and 
Dr. W. W. Kemp of the University of California. 
Mr. Scott’s motion asking for legislation on 
Segregation was tabled. 

At the suggestion of Deputy State Superin- 
tendent Sam H. Cohn, Mr. Bessac moved and 
Mrs. Gray seconded the motion that three county 
superintendents, with two representatives from 
the Taxpayers’ Association be appointed by the 
convention to consider legislation covering the 
county purchasing law so that a revolving fund 
might be secured. The chairman appointed Sup- 
erintendents Robert L. Bird, James G. Force, and 
Dan White as a committee to represent the 
county superintendents. 

Superintendent Bachrodt moved and Superin- 
tendent F. F. Martin seconded the motion that 
every effort should be made to continue the 
tenure law just as it is for the next two years. 
The motion was carried. Superintendent Bruce 
Painter of Petaluma spoke of the junior high 
school problem and asked that legislation be 
considered. His proposal met with the approval 
of the convention. : 

Superintendent Charles H. Camper of Chico 
asked that Section 1734-b of the Political Code 
which was passed as the Eden Bill should be 
amended by having the following phrase dropped 
from the act: “Till August 21, 1921." Wade 
Thomas seconded the motion and it was carried. 
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H. S. Upjohn asked for legislation, which 
would permit elementary trustees to construct 
kindergarten buildings with kindergarten funds. 
This proposal was passed to the legislative com. 
mittee. A resolution favoring legislation to 
amend Section 1741 of the Political Code to per. 
mit boards of school trustees to provide boar) 
and lodging in lieu of transportation was re- 
ferred to the legislative committee. 


N Wednesday evening the college dinners 

were served in the main dining room. Super- 
intendent Forrest V. Routt of Alhambra was in 
charge of the California alumni, Superintendeni 
E. G. Hummell of Beverely Hills presided over 
the U. S. C. aggregation, while Superintendent 
Paul E. Stewart of Santa Barbara was in charge 
of the Stanford grads. 

An interesting feature occurred at the singing 
of the Stanford hymn. Mrs. Mary Roberts Cool- 
idge, member of the State Board of Education. 
who wrote “Hail, Stanford, Hail’, was present 
and played the accompaniment for that grand 
old song. The songs of the different universities 
were sung and an interesting evening was spent. 

At the evening session Miss Edna M. Stangland 
told of an experiment on adult education in 
Europe. Superintendent S. J. Brainerd of Tula 
described a folk high school in California. Dr. 
Susan M. Dorsey discussed adult education in a 
metropolitan area. Superintendent Ansel Wil- 
liams of Stockton and Assistant Superintendent 
J. R. Overturf of Sacramento gave descriptions 
of the open forum in evening high schools. 

Principal A. A. Bowhay of Santa Maria gave 
an interesting discussion of the community thea- 
ter in the public evening school, and Samuel J. 
Hume, chief of the Bureau of Avocational Edu- 
cation, talked on adult education and the arts. 

In the Tower Room the State Board of Educa- 
tion met with 35 members of the various text- 
book companies operating in California. Mr. 
Charles, Albert Adams presided. Mr. Adams ex- 
plained that it was the desire of the State Board 
to postpone the acceptance of readers until after 
the first of the coming. year. The published call 
gave October 3rd as the date of letting the con- 
tract. 2 

A number of the book men talked to the sub- 
ject and after considerable discussion the post- 
ponement was decided upon. Members of the 
State Board present were Charles Albert Adams, 
Cc. L. MeLane, Mrs. Daisy L. Short, B. P. Clarke, 
Mrs. Mary Coolidge, Mrs. Heineman and Mr. 
William John Cooper. 

Those who spoke concerning the matter were 
Selden C. Smith of Ginn and Company, W. D. 
Baker of Charles Scribners Sons, Clyde Jones of 
World Book Company, Fred T. Moore of Silver 
Burdett & Company, R. L. Laidlaw of Laidlaw 
Brothers, T. C. Morehouse, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, Ed Dudley of Lyon and Carnihan, A. B. 
Mavitty of Henry Holt & Company, Fred Rice, 
Ginn and Company, James Tuttle of Ginn and 
Company, Leroy Armstrong, American Book 
Company, A. K. Allen of Houghton Mifflin, Rob- 
ert Hamilton of Allyn and Bacon, A. A. Belford 
of Rand McNally and Harry Linscott of Ginn & 
Co. 

Mr. Cooper then talked on the high school 
textbook situation. After considerable discussion 
Fred Rice asked that a law should be passed 
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rhich would allow the State Board to make list- 
gs at any time. He was supported in his con- 
ention by practically every representative pres- 
nt and the State Board agreed to take up the 
atter. 

Several present expressed their belief that 
sting was really a censorship of books and felt 
hat the adoption law should be wiped out en- 
irely. The meeting was a decided success as the 
members of the Board and the book representa- 
ives were able to talk over many perplexing 
problems which had bothered them in past times. 


The Thursday programs brought out some 
very interesting discussions. The orchestra of 
he Monterey Union High School under Frederick 
Preston Search gave a number of selections 
shich were well received. Mr. Search’s father, 
r. Preston Search, formerly city superintendent 
yf schools of Los Angeles, now living in Pacific 
Grove, was introduced and accorded a fine re- 
eption. Superintendent W. L. Stephens of Long 
Beach was chairman. Superintendent Elsie I. 
Bozeman of Kings County, was secretary. 


Taxpayers Association Program 


Dr. L. H. Peterson of the University of Cali- 
fornia discussed situations arising from a dis- 
trict system of school administration. Ray 
Holbrook talked on the equalization of school 
support. Dr. Milbank Johnson of the California 
Taxpayers’ Association gave some findings of 
that Association, and a general discussion on 
school administration was led by ‘Walter 
Bachrodt. 

The afternoon meeting of county and district 
superintendents was presided over by Superin- 
tendent William H. Hanlon of Contra Costa 
County, with Superintendent Lena C. Crabtree 
of Modoe County acting as secretary. Mr. Hanlon 
gave the introductory remarks as to what larger 
units of administration should be. 

Dr. F. C. Touton of the University of Southern 
California and Secretary N. Bradford Trenham 
of the California Taxpayers’ Association talked 
to the point. Dr. Touton’s discussion gave the 
types of administration to be expected under the 
county unit system. He said that all of the 
schools of California would come under two 
types. First, county school districts, and second, 
independent school districts. Independent school 
districts will be those with a minimum average 
daily attendance of 1500 or a combined ele- 
mentary and secondary school system under one 
administrative unit of 2,000 in average daily 
attendance. 

According to Dr. Touton, 40 districts in Cali- 
fornia have over 1500 in A. D. A., thus under his 
system there would be 98 school districts in 
California instead of 3200 as at present. Under 
the proposed legislation all bonded indebtedness 
would be shifted to the larger unit. A board of 
five members, two of whom must live outside of 


s incorporated cities, would have jurisdiction over 


the affairs of the district. 

Legislation is proposed which would make the 
county superintendent of schools an appointive 
officer, the board of five having the appointment 
of the county superintendent and the various 
deputies. The term of a superintendent would be 
four years. It is probable that no proposal has 
ever been made at a superintendents convention 


which aroused so much discussion and comment 
as did that of Dr. Touton and Mr. Trenham. 

The county superintendents the same after- 
noon formed a county superintendents organiza- 
tion with D. E. Martin, president, H. S. Upjohn, 
vice president, Pansy J. Abbott, secretary-treas- 
urer, and an advisorial committee of the above 
named officers and A. G. Elmore and R. E. Gol- 
way. The organization adopted the same by- 
laws as those of the County and City Superin- 
tendents. They will not form a separate organi- 
zation but merely banded together to fight the 
proposed county unit plan. 


District Superintendents Organize 


At the same time the district superintendents 
of schools formed an organization by electing 
Cc. D. Jones, Hermosa Beach, president, E. M. 
Hummell of Beverly Hills, vice president, and 
L. E. Adams, Burlingame, secretary-treasurer. 
The district superintendents stated that their 
reason for organizing was to oppose the county 
unit plan as it was proposed by Dr. Touton. A 
number of high school principals who were 
present stated that they would endeavor to have 
action by the high school principals concerning 
the matter. 

The city superintendents met under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, chief of the Divi- 
sion of City Secondary Schools. The secretary 
was Superintendent Elmer L. Cave of Vallejo. 
Superintendent Willard E. Givens of Oakland 
discussed the research department of the state 
school system—while the -development of the 
course of study was given consideration by Sup- 
erintendents J. S. Bradley of Modesto, W. L. 
Stephens of Long Beach, Joseph M. Gwinn of 
San Francisco and Paul E. Stewart of Santa 
Barbara. In the evening Dr. Owen C. Coy, direc- 
tor of the State Historical Association, gave a 
fireside talk, his subject being “The Place of 
Monterey Bay in the History of California.” 

Thursday evening the State Commission for 
Study of Retirement Salary held its meeting. 
Those present were Alexander Heron, chairman, 
Dr. C. L. McLane, Fresno, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
Sacramento, Miss Anna G. Fraser, Oakland, Roy 
W. Cloud, San Francisco, Miss Marion Ketcham, 
Secretary, Sacramento, and W. L. Green, actuary. 
In addition to the Commission the following 
were also there: E. P. Clarke, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Coolidge, Charles A. Adams, Allen Archer, and 
Gordon Gray, who represented the State Board 
of Education; E. J. Dupuy who represented the 
San Francisco Teachers Association; Rudolph 
Nyman of the Oakland Teachers Association, and 
F. L. Thurston, executive secretary Southern 
Section, California Teachers Association. The 
different phases of the retirement system were 
considered and Mr. Heron polled the Board on a 
number of questions as to procedure in the mat- 
ter of preparing a bill to be presented at the 
next session of the legislature. 


N Friday an interesting teacher training con- 

ference was held with Mrs. Evelyn A. Cle- 
ment, chief of the Division of Teacher Training 
and Certification, acting as chairman. Mrs. Ruth 
M. Biken, assistant, served as secretary. Dr. 
W. W. Kemp of the University of California, Dr. 
Lester B. Rogers, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, and Dr. 
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John L. Horn, director of the School of Education 
of Mills College, were the principal speakers. 

In the afternoon Dr. E. P. Cubberley, dean of 
the School of Education at Stanford University, 
acted as chairman. Those who discussed various 
topics were Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, Dr. Anita Muhl, 
Dr. T. W. MacQuarrie, president San Jose State 
Teachers College, Dr. Marvin L. Darsie of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and Dr. 
A. C. Roberts, president, San Francisco State 
Teachers College. The Friday morning’s pro- 
gram was presided over by Superintendent Rob- 
ert L. Bird of San Luis Obispo, Miss Pansy J. 
Abbott, County Superintendent of San Mateo 
County, acting as secretary. 

The rural supervisors of California under the 
leadership of Miss Helen Heffernan, met each 
day of the ‘Convention and considered numerous 
points of interest in line with their activities. 
Miss Heffernan began her day’s work with a 7:30 
breakfast each morning and her conferences con- 
tinued through the day. 

Officers of the Rural Supervisors Association 
were: President Miss M. L. Richmond, Butte Co.; 
Vice-Pres. John G. Imel, San Diego Co.; 2nd 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. Lennie Eyraud, Kern Co.; Secy- 
treas. Miss Emily Rothlin, Lassen Co. 


Retirement Salary Commission 


On Friday morning Mr. Heron reported on the 
preliminary findings of the Retirement Commis- 
sion. He emphasized the point that these con- 
clusions were not final. The basis of calculation 
is an annual retirement salary of $900, to begin 
at 65. The Commission does not favor a step- 
rate plan. 

The Commission assumes a 50-50 contribution 
by the State and the individual teachers. Teachers 
already retired or nearly ready to retire cannot 
possibly be brought under the new system unless 
they make very large deposits during the re- 
maining years of their service. 

The retirement salary is not a bonus or a poor 
fund but is a deferred payment as a reward for 
the increased efficiency developed by the length- 
ening of teacher tenure. 

The following cash sums should be on deposit 
for teachers retiring: at 65, $9,041, at 60, $10,500, 
at 55, $12,000. At present this deposit amounts 
to about $1500. 

The Commission favors a required minimum 
service of 25 years, elective retirement at 60, 
compulsory retirement at 65, a retirement dis- 
ability clause, and recognition of out of state 
teaching experience. 

The annual deposits on the above bases are 
estimated as follows: For teachers retiring at 
65 and not depositing after the age of 60: Be- 
ginning teaching at age 20, $39 annually, be- 
ginning teaching at age 30, $66 annually, begin- 
ning teaching at age 40, $124 annually, beginning 
teaching at age 50, $310 annually. 

Mr. Heron suggested, not for the committee 
but as his own personal suggestion, a considera- 
tion of the plan of taking the state’s contribu- 
tion to the retirement salary fund out of the 
school funds of the state. This would be about 
three and a half million dollars annually. Mr. 
Heron at present does not believe that such a 
transfer of funds would lower the present salary 
of a single teacher. This last view was ques- 
tioned by several speakers from the floor. 


— 


The Commission favors returning teachey 
deposits with interest, whenever they leave th 
profession. Mrs. Dorsey objected to returning 
deposits before retirement. She argued thy 
teachers were trained at the expense of the stats 
and that in return for such training the leay 
that those who retire after a few years could do; 
would be to contribute to a fund providing r. 
tirement for those who stay by the ship. mM, 
Heron did not agree with this point of view. 

Dean Cubberley spoke briefly, emphasizing th: 
fact that the county unit is not in any way cop. 
nected with Amendment 26, that the two pro. 
posals should be kept separate in the minds of 
school people. 

Mr. Hernon spoke briefly in favor of proposi. 
tion No. 3, providing for the taxation of certaiy 
intangible property. 


Secondary School Survey 

Mr. Frederick J. Weersing, assistant director 
of the secondary school survey, gave a detailed 
report. Some of the high lights of his report 
are: 

a. High school enrollment has increased 550) 
per cent since 1890. 

b. Less than 7 per cent of our elementary 
school districts are consolidated. 

c. The Commission recommends against ex- 
tending the junior college to a four year basis. 

d. The Comrnission makes no recommendation 
on the county unit vs. high school unit. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported as 
follows: Favoring Amendment 6, new school 
code, and a lay survey of education; favoring 
enrichment of the junior college fund; asking 
an increase in the vocational education fund; 
recommending school people to interest them- 
selves in a larger unit of administration; asking 
greater appropriations for junior high schools; 
endorsing the Kellogg Treaty and International 
Goodwill; urging a larger fund for the support 
of the schools for migratory children; commend- 
ing the work of the Retirement Salary Commis- 
sion; endorsing the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and the American Legion; endorsing 
proposition No. 4 to provide a system of state 
parks; endorsing proposition No. 3; resolutions 
of regret for Arthur Vincent, Mark Keppel, and 
Walter B. Crane; complimenting Superintendent 
Force, Governor Young, and Superinendent 
Cooper. These resolutions were adopted by the 
Convention. 

Mr. Stanley Krikac, district superintendent of 
schools of Del Monte, was in charge of the in- 
formation bureau and secured automobiles for 
the members of the convention who desired to 
take in the different points of interest around 
Monterey. He also had passes for those who 
desired to drive their own machines over the 
toll roads in the Del Monte company properties. 
Mr. Krikac assisted Mr. Force and the local com- 
mittee in securing different musical numbers and 
made himself generally useful during the whole 


convention. 
& * * 


Buron Fitts, Lieutenant Governor of California, 
has resigned his position and is now the District 
Attorney of Los Angeles County. Mr. Fitts is 
highly esteemed throughout California and has 
made a distinguished record. The new Lieutenant 
Governor is H. L. Carnahan, of Los Angeles, who 
has been prominent in civic affairs there. 
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Pacific Coast School Radio 








Atice Keitu, Chairman 
Appreciation Committee for Music Supervisor's National Conference 


ITH the announcement that the Stand- 
| ard Oil Company of California is broad- 
| casting musically illustrated lectures 
to the schools in conjunction with the 
Standard Symphony Hour, it would 
seem that education by radio on the 
Pacific Coast has begun in earnest. 
ne Standard School Broadcast is given every 
hursday morning from 11:30 to 12, being broad- 
ast from the following stations: KFI, Los 
ngeles, KGO, Oakland, KGW, Portland, KOMO, 
eattle, and KHQ, Spokane. The same evening 
hese stations will broadcast the Standard Sym- 
phony Hour. This provides for the West an edu- 
ational service in music similar to what is being 
fone in the East by Walter Damrosch and his 
prchestra by courtesy of the Radio Corporation 
bf America. . 
The outstanding educational concerts in the 
est during the school year will be those broad- 
ast by the Standard Oil Company of California. 
This Standard School Broadcast in the morning 
n conjunction with the Standard Symphony Hour 











the orchestra being conducted by Max Dolin, 
Musical Director of the National Broadcasting 
Company in the West. There is thus proper co- 
ordination between the morning broadcast to the 
schools and the evening Standard Symphony 
Hour. 


The course is designed to reach children in the 
higher grades of the grammar schools, and stu- 
dents in the Junior and Senior High Schools and 
Junior Colleges. 


The morning and evening Standard Broadcasts 
will be continued throughout the year, but the 
programs during the school term have been 
specially designed to cover a complete course in 
music appreciation. For the school year, 36 pro- 
grams have been prepared. Six of these are 
devoted to American music; six to Austro-Ger- 
man classics; six to Russian, Polish and Scan- 
dinavian music; six to French and Italian music; 
six to Operatic Influences; four to the Romantic 
Movement; two to the music of England and one 
to the music of Spain. 


To avoid monotony of subject concerts under 


he same evening is unique in radio since it these headings are given in rotation beginning 


pnables parents to participate in the musical with American Music, and proceeding in the 
choo! pducation of their own children. Though the above order. Thus each subject reappears every 
nein usically illustrated lectures are addressed to six weeks, or twice during each school term. 
F 5 the schools, parents may also listen, and the This system outlines the course of music both 
ae evening audience of both parents and children historically and geographically. Technical ex- 
sities will help further to unite families in the com- planatiofis of musical structure relating to har- 


mon bond of musical appreciation. 

The Standard School Broadcasts are also 
nique in that they are given with the approval 
of the State Board of Education in Sacramento. 
n this particular commendations are due to 
amuel James Hume, Director of Avocations in 
the California Schools, who has taken active 
steps in acquainting school principals and music 
supervisors of the opportunity offered by the 
Standard Oil Company of California. County 
Supervisors in Oregon and Washington have also 
manifested keen interest in the plan. 

For the benefit of schools not yet equipped 
with radio, printed copies of the Standard School 
Broadcast lectures are mailed to music super- 
visors for use as they see fit. Many hundreds of 
school supervisors have sent in requests for this 
material. 

The lectures of the Standard School Broadcast 
are being prepared by Arthur S. Garbett, of the 
National Broadcasting Company, 


mony, counterpoint, form, instrumentation are 
given with ample illustrations by the Arion Trio. 
For this the morning lesson material springs 
naturally out of the evening program and each 
lesson has in it an element of spontaneity which 
adds greatly to the interest. The school broad- 
casts are also designed with a view to holding 
the child’s attention. There is comparatively 
little “talk” and much music. 

Account has also been taken of the fact that 
the lessons come from a loudspeaker, and not 
from a visible person. Thus the child’s interest is 
directed on music itself and not distracted by 
the element of personality. The only personality 
involved is that of the composer under discus- 
sion, and even that is secondary to the quality 
of the composer’s own music. It is the fact 
that the listener’s attention is concentrated so 
directly on music, coupled with the fact that 
parents themselves may share the school system 

lesson with their own children which 
well known as a critic on the West give peculiar force to the develop- 
Coast. Garbett was for many years ment of musical appreciation. 
Assistant Editor of “The Etude” and nai nian ia i 
is still a regular contributor thereto. T a recent meeting of the entire 
His lectures will be musically illus- Pasadena teaching staff with 
trated by the Arion Trio, whose Superintendent John A. Sexson, 
work with KGO and with the Na- Assistant Superintendent George 
tional Broadcasting Company has Meredith was the principal speaker. 
won them thousands of friends on He spoke on “Curriculum Building 
the Pacific Coast. under the 6-4-4 Plan.” Mr. F. L. 

Arthur §. Garbett also arranges Thurston spoke on “Teacher Tenure 
the programs for the Standard Sym- and Retirement” at the Pasadena 
Phony Hour on Thursday evenings, Teachers Association.—H. I. Weitzel. 
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KEEP PEGGING AWAY! 


Dr. M: Victor STALEY 
Oakland, California 


HOUGH obstacles oft in your pathway 
appear, 
Keep pegging away! Keep pegging away! 
Meet all with a smile and a heart without fear; 
And keep on pegging away! 
You will find, if you faithfully labor, my son, 
That success will reward you for duty well done, 
And the once hostile crowd to acclaim you will 
run, 
If you keep on pegging away! 


Misfortunes will come and misfortunes will go; 
Keep pegging away! Keep pegging away! 
Sometimes it will rain, and sometimes it will 
snow; 
But keep on pegging away! 
Though the clouds may oft hide the bright sky 
from your view, 
Yet, at last, sometime, somewhere, the sun will 
shine through, 


And good fortune again will smile kindly on you, 
If you keep on pegging away! 


Let no disappointment your courage assail; 
Keep pegging away! Keep pegging away! 
Set firmly your teeth, and vow never to fail; 
And keep on pegging away! 
There are times you'll be worsted, but stick to 
your aim; 
For the harder the fight, more exalted the fame; 
In the face of defeat you may still win the game; 
If you keep on pegging away! 
* * co 


A California Poem 


Ms. BESSIE H. HARTER of the Amer- 
icanization Department, Santa Ana City 
Schools, has written a poem entitled “California 


You Are Mine” to the tune of “I Love You, 


California.” One verse is 
I love you, California, 
With your fields of golden grain, 
I love your grand Sierras 
And your fertile valley plains. 
I love your varied archards, 
Luscious fruits of every clime,— 
Vineyards, groves and fragrant gardens,— 
California, you are mine! 


CALIFORNIA 


James N. Hatcu* 
Pasadena 
I. 
ALIFORNIA, Land of Story, 
Gladly we acclaim thy glory, 
And the welkin will awaken with the wonder 
of thy worth; 
For thy fruits and flowers are rarest 
And thy native daughters fairest, 
We will sing a song of sunshine for the land 
that gave us birth. 


II 
California, there’s no measure 
That can fathom half thy treasure; 
Field and forest, soil and sunshine, each 
decorative gem; 
Nature’s art has richly dressed you 
With your ever-verdant vesture, 
Sweeping from thy wave-washed foot-stool t 
thy snow-dipped diadem. 


IIT. 

California, there’s a yearning 
For the day of our returning, 

Voices calling from the sunset where ou 

fondest hopes are sown; 

Soft as bells of silver ringing, 
Sweeter than the siren’s singing, 
We are coming, California, we are coming td 


our own. 
2) oO) 


The Revolt 
Rupotr G. Ruste 
Ripon, California 
HERE are the Golden Apples, 
The promise of yesterday? 
Where is the High Adventure 
That beckoned us on the way? 


Where are the beautiful maidens? 
Where are the gallants bold? 

Where is the clean, keen passion 
That rings in the sagas of old? 


Is this all that life has to offer? 

Is this why you brought us here? 
Just to hear a wanton’s laughter 

And fathom a cynic’s sneer? 

*Mr. Hatch was born in this state and wrote 
this poem of yearning many years before he 


finally returned to make his home again in the 
“Land of Story”. 
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eventy thousand seven 
hundred and twenty nine 


(70,729) 
Ginn Music Books 


Are now in use in the California Public Schools, according 
to State Superintendent Cooper’s report made to the state 
Board of Control. Of this number 52,631 are books of The 
Music Education Series. This proves our assertion that 
they are the most popular books on the market. 


ele eaiesecneae tak wine ¥. Home Edition with Piano 
RO ORY MUSIC 58 Accompaniment, $1.92 
JUVENILE MUSIC 61) 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC 61] Home Edition to be 
TWO PART MUSIC .64{ Published Soon 


INTERMEDIATE MUSIC .67) H oieninidi ai 
THREE PART MUSIC ee 


JUNIOR MUSIC 1.15 Home Edition, $1.92 


The above prices are net F. O. B. San Francisco 


If you are interested in Music Appreciation let us demon- 
strate to your teachers or pupils our course in Music Ap- 
preciation which is definite, purposeful, psychological— 
going from the known to the unknown. It fits into the school 


program— (see new course in Music for Rural Schools to be issued by 
State Department of Education). 


GINN and COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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CREATORS 


Ruporr G. Ruste 
Ripon, California 


ERE and there, like diamonds 
In acres of gravel, 
Are the lonesome, self-driven thinkers. 
An artist here, a scientist there, 
A philosopher, a teacher, a surgeon 
At times steps out from the masses 
And lays on the altar of progress 
A bleeding part of his soul. 


But above them, like a muggy mountain, 
Towers the great hump of the frequency curve, 
The everlasting, dominant, all-consuming me- 
diocrities. 
* * * 


COUNTING SHEEP 


Enpear E. MULLER 
Principal Lakeview Junior High School, Oakland 


AM wakeful in the night, 

Thinking things, 
Thinking things I haven’t done, 
Thinking things I’ve just begun, 
Hearing noises all about, 
Water coming down the spout; 
Hear the clock strike two-three-four, 
Wonder if there’s any more, 
Interrupted by a snore, 
Like the breakers on the shore. 
That is someone sound asleep 
While I lie here counting sheep, 
Counting sheep. 
But it does so little good 
Might as well be chopping wood, 
Chopping wood. 
So I turn this way and that, 
Till I hear a noisy cat. 
Wish to Heav’n I had a “gat” 
But I simply yell out, “scat” 
And I let it go at that. 
Then I try another style, 
Lying quiet for a while; 
But I can not go to sleep 
For I’m busy counting sheep, 
Counting sheep. 
But at last when hope is gone, 
And the night is near to dawn, 
I begin to stretch and yawn 
And, in spite of counting sheep, 
Find myself fall sound asleep. 
And that sleep is nigh to Heav’n 
Till I hear that, “Almost seven.” 
Then I wake up with a fright; 
Curse this waking in the night, 
In the night. 


Education for World Citizenship 


66 O teach a boy to love his country dog 
not make it impossible for him to low 

his parents as well”, aptly states Carr in 

“Education for World Citizenship”. 


William G. Carr is teaching fellow in scho 
administration, Stanford University, and dire 
tor of research for the California Teachers Ass 
ciation. He was formerly professor of educatio 
at Pacific University, Oregon. 


His present volume is published by the Stan 
ford University Press and comprises 230 page 


The developing civilization of modern people 
has rapidly widened our civic responsibilities an( 
opportunities. Loyalty has expanded from fam 
ily to clan, from clan to town, from town t 
province, from province to nation. The interests 
of nations and of individuals now cut across all 
of the ancient boundary lines. Life is becoming 
increasingly inter-nationalized. The co-operative 
abilities of peoples of many nationalities is ay 
all-important fact in modern life. 


World citizenship is essentially a modern and 
recent responsibility, thrust upon peoples who, 
for thousands of years, have been isolated and 
provincial. Mr. Carr has made a valuable pioneer 
study and ably presents the aims, methods, and 
subject-matter of world citizenship. 

This is not a new theme but merely is the 
logical expansion of civic training already in 
effect in most of our schools. 

The modern teacher has the responsibility of 
training the pupil, not only for the life of imme- 
diate today, but also for the tasks of an imme 
diate Tomorrow. “Education for world citizen- 
ship is education which promotes among all 
peoples a sympathetic peaceful co-operation 
based on democracy.” 

In discussing the difficulties which face the 
teaching of world citizenship, the author enum- 
erates the following: 


1. The teacher, as a teacher, has little in- 
fluence over the action of adults. 

2. The direct influence of any one teacher is 
confined to a few hours a day. Other environ- 
ments than that of the schoolroom have their 
educative effect. 

3. The tradition of the classroom is a tradi- 
tion of remoteness from the affairs of the world 

4. An effective organization for co-ordination 
and mutual encouragement of teachers in world- 
citizenship training is not yet available. 

5. The training of teachers, as a rule, entirely 
neglects this phase of their work. 

6. The tradition of formal, nationalistic edu- 
cation is still strong. 


He is optimistic, however, and believes that 
this type of education will have an increasingly 
important place in all progressive schools. 
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Vitalizing the Subject of Hygiene 


The Newmayer and Broome 
Health and Happiness Series 


By S. Weir Newmayer, A.M., M.D., Supervisor of Medical Inspection of Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, and Epwin C. Broome, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


ECAUSE of its authorship this new series is in unusual harmony 
with advancing educational practice. The system of health in- 
struction which it presents is based on the established fundamental 
principle that health improvement results from habit improvement. 


HE beginning book, with fascinating pictures in two colors, con- 

tains ten lively little plays and stories to be read and acted; the 
second, thirty brief stories and jolly health rhymes; the third is a text- 
book of personal hygiene enlivened by real life anecdotes; the fourth 
is a more advanced textbook written in an unusually clear and impres- 
sive style. 


The Play Road to Health ‘ The Way to Keep Well 
Health Habits The Human Body and Its Care 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 














TEACHING TESTS 


Uhl -Hatz: PRACTICE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
Deffendall: EXERCISES IN ACTUAL EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
First Series 


Second Series 
Branom: PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Complete 


Stormzand: STUDY GUIDE TESTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bensori and Jensen: ARITHMETIC PRACTICE BOOKS 
For 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th grades 


These Tests have been prepared to help teachers to discover weaknesses in 
pupils and then to furnish a remedy through proper drills on the weak points. 


They are being used in thousands of school systems 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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BALANCE IN SKILL TRAINING 


RANCES EFFINGER RAYMOND and 

Elizabeth Starbuck Adams, of the Pacific 
Coast and Orient office of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, San Francisco, have written an inter- 
esting and valuable 16-page pamphlet entitled 
“Balance in Skill Training 1928-1929.” It deals 
in a most helpful and practical way with the 
teaching of skill in typing and shorthand. The 
bulletin includes the following sections: typing 
program; shorthand program; promotion pre- 
requisites; correlation between shorthand -and 
typing; skill development program; accuracy— 
speed scale; failures; fluency drills—typing and 
shorthand; a practical standard; rhythm and 
stroking rate. 

It is very easy, state the authors, to get so 
absorbed in one or two phases of skill develop- 
ment that one concentrates on those special 
phases to the exclusion of all else. If teachers 
would look upon all the elementary steps as 
“process” drills, not as goals, and would realize 
that elementary skills should quickly blend into 
higher order skills, which in their turn blend 
into still higher order skills, then the gradual 
development would become a balanced develop- 
ment. 

Teachers who desire copies of the bulletin 
may procure them by addressing the Gregg 
Publishing Company, Phelan Building, San 


Francisco. 
ae * eo 


A Guide to Good Reading 


this title the American Book Com- 


ie. 
Pp 


any issues an attractive illustrated bulletin 
of 96 pages, dealing with supplementary reading 


on all subjects and for all grades. The list 
includes 296 volumes, profusely illustrated. 
Among the particularly noteworthy titles may 
be mentioned the following: 


First Year: Dunlop & Jones. Playtime Stories; 
Ser. 1. Johnny and Jenny Rabbit; Silvester & 
Peter. Happy Hour Stories. 

Second Year: Johnson, M. Dot and David; 
Lucia. Peter and Polly in Spring; Peter and 
Polly in Summer; Peter and Polly in Autumn; 
Peter and Polly in Winter. 

Third Year: Carpenter. 
with the Children; 
Clothes We Wear; 


Around the World 
The Foods We Eat; The 
The Houses We Live In; 
Carroll. Alice’s Adventures in. Wonderland 
(Johnson); Powers. Stories the Iroquois Tell 
Their Children; Skinner. Merry Tales; Stanley. 
Animal Folk Tales; Wilson. Indian Hero Tales. 


$$ an a, 


Fourth Year: Dorrance. 
Forest; Patri. White Patch. 

Fifth Year: Bachman. Great Inventors anj 
Their Inventions; Baldwin. American Book of 
Golden Deeds; Fifth Famous Rides and Riders. 
Marden. Stories from Life; Pitré. The Swallow 
Book (Camehl); Walker. Our Birds and Their 
Nestlings; Wilkins. The Weaver's Children. 

Sixth Year: Baldwin. The Story of Liberty: 
Creswick. King Arthur; Lee & Carey. Silesian 
Folk Tales; Moran. Kwahu, the Hopi Indian 
Boy; Turpin. Cotton. 

Seventh Year: Arnold. Stories of Ancient 
Peoples; Baldwin & Livengood. Sailing the Seas. 
Winterburn. Spanish in the Southwest. 

Eighth Year: Van Bergen. Story of China: 


Story of Japan; Story of Russia. 
* * * 


The Health and Happiness Series 


HIS new series for the elementary grades 

will make the child want to practice good 
health‘ habits. The beginning book contains ten 
plays and stories to be read and acted; the 
second book is made up of thirty brief stories; 
the third is a simple, straightforward textbook 
of hygiene, enlivened by anecdotes; while the 
fourth is a more advanced textbook, with the 
chief attention given to matters of practical 
importance. The appeal and the form of presen- 
tation are varied to suit the age of.the pupil. 
The authors are Dr. S. Weir Newmayer, A.M, 
M. D., supervisor of medical inspection of public 
schools, Philadelphia, and Edwin C. Broome, 
Ph. D., LL. D., superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia. 

The titles and prices of the four volumes are 
as follows: 
The Play Road to Health 
Health Habits ..207 pages 7 
The Way to Keep Well 264 pages 34 
The Human Body and Its Care....336 pages 44 

The series is published by the American Book 
Company which has Pacific Coast offices at 121 
Second Street, San Francisco, and of which Mr. 
Leroy Armstrong is Pacific Coast Manager. 

a * * 


New Century Juveniles 


ENTURY Company, publishers, with head- 

quarters at 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, announces a number of attractive new 
volumes comprising stories of interest and ad- 
venture for children and young people. 

Notable among the fall offerings are,—Those 
Careless Kincaids, by Hasbrouck; Boy’s Life of 
Fremont, by Seymour; Prairie Tales Retold, 
from St. Nicholas; Boy Heroes of the Year, by 
Story; Cornelia’s Customers, by Winter; Captain 
Madeleine, by Dubois. 

ca * * 

Carroll De Wilton Scott, supervisor of nature 
study in the San Diego City Schools, has recently 
written an excelent “Manual of Nature Educa- 
tion for San Diego Elementary Schools”. 


The Story of th 


144 pages $0.44 
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For the 7th, 8th, and 9th Grades eee TTT 


PLAYING THE GAME 


COMPILED BY 
SARAH McLEAN MULLEN and MURIEL SIMPSON LANZ 


The first collection of sport stories adapted to classroom instruction. 
The purpose of the twenty stories in this volume is to point out the 
far-reaching influence of good sportsmanship upon character devel- 
opment, as well as to foster an interest in literature and to increase 
silent reading ability. Each story is supplemented by a discussion of 
the character qualities revealed by the stories and by definite 
questions bearing upon the application of these qualities to specific 
personalities and situations.. Mrs. Mullen is head of the English 
Department, and Mrs. Lanz is student counselor, at the Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles, California. 


' 353 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY CO 2126 Prairie Avenue 
tories: New Yorx Crry e Curcaco 
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rn JUST PUBLISHED 


Fundamentals of Business Practice 


‘oome, 
B 


Phila- 
C. E. Bircn, B. S. in Ed., L. L. B., M. Accts., Supervisor of Penmanship and Commercial Work 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS E 








eS are 


Laboratory material for use in Junior Business Training Courses. 

One hundred practical assignments with all instructions and prac- 

tice material self-contained in the pad. Intended for use with the 

text, Fundamentals of Business, by the same author, as supple- 
il mentary to other texts, or independently of any text. 


York 


we NEW - DIFFERENT - EXPLORATORY - PRE-VOCATIONAL 


id ad- 
LIST PRICES 
aa Fundamentals of Business (Text) 


-etold, Fundamentals of Business Practice (Pad Form) 
ur, by 


iptain Write for samples and other information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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Books Worth Knowing 


Herewith are listed important recent texts 
and manuals, of particular interest to California 
school people. See also the advertising pages of 
this issue for further announcements. 


1. Eclucation in General 


ADULT LEARNING.—By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, Elsie O. Bregman, J. Warren Tilton and 
Ella Woodyard of the Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Macmillan Company, New York. 1928. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH CHILDREN.—By 
Mary H. Lewis, principal, The Park School of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 263 p. il. Macmillan 
Company. 1928. $1.50. 


BEGINNING TEACHER.—By John C. Almack, 
professor of education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, and Albert R. Lang, head of the education 
dept., State Teachers College, Fresno, formerly 
supt. of schools, Panama Canal Zone, and head 
of the education dept., State Normal School, 
Cheney, Wash. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
1928. $2.40. 


BETTER SCHOOLS. A survey of progressive 
education in American Public Schools.—By 
Carleton Washburne and Myron M. Stearns. John 
Day Company, New York. 1928. 


BULLETIN NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRI- 
MARY EDUCATION. Issued Bi-Monthly October- 
June. Vol. XI, April 1928. No. 4. Supplement to 
no. 4. On the subject “Creative needs of young 
children and how they should be recognized’. 
Published by the National Council of Primary 
Education, Additional copies may be had by ad- 
dressing the executive secretary, Alta Adkins, 
Board of Education, Hammond, Ind. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLIVE.—By Pickens E. Harris, assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 405 p. Maemillan Company. 1928. 
$2.00. 


CHILDREN IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL.—By 
Harriet M. Johnson. John Day Company, New 
York. 1928. $3.00 net. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By One Who 
Went To It.—Edited by Clifton Johnson. 302 pp. 
il. T. ¥. Crowell Company. 1928. $1.50. 


EDUCATION: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES, 
An Introductory Course—By Emit Duncan Griz- 
zell, University of Pennsylvania. Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1928. 


EXERCISES IN STUDYING. For Use With 
How to Study Effectively. By Guy M. Whipple. 
Published by Publie School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


HELPS FOR THE TEACHER.—By Wilhelmina 
Harper, supervisor of children’s work, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, California, and 
Aymer Jau Hamilton, principal of the University 
Elementary School and Lecturer in Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1928. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. Its function in 
education.—By Hannah Logasa, librarian of the 
University High School, University of Chicago. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 1928. 


HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged.—_By Guy Montrose 
Whipple, author of “Manual of Mental and Phys. 
ical Tests,” “A Guide to High School Observa- 
tion,” “Questions on General and Educationa] 
Psychology,” “Questions in School Hygiene,” 
“Problems in Educational Psychology,” editor 
of the yearbooks of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, etc. Publie School Publish. 
ing Co. Bloomington, Illinois. 1927. 


HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION. A Study of the 
Mental Health of the School Child.—By Law- 
rence Augustus Averill, head of department of 
psychology in the Mass. State Normal School of 
Worcester, author of “Psychology for Normal 
Schools”, “Elements of Educational Psychology”, 
“Educational Hygiene”, member advisory com- 
mittee, Worcester Child Guidance Clinic, ete. 
etc. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1928. $2.00. 


INSPIRATIONAL TEACHING. A record of 
experimental work in the teaching of english.— 
By George Mackaness, senior lecturer in English 
at the Teachers’: College, Sydney, N. S. W. With 
a foreword by Alexander Mackie, professor of 
education in the University of Sydney. E. P., 
Dutton & Co., New York. 1928. $2.70. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS. Their significance 
for school and society.—By Walter Fenno Dear- 
born, professor of education and director of 
psycho-educational clinic, The Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 1928. $2.50. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN THE MID- 
DLE GRADES.—By Joseph Lindsey Henderson, 
professor of secondary education, chairman of 
the department of the art of teaching, and mem- 
ber of the graduate faculty in the University of 
Texas. 390 p. Ginn and Company. 192%. 33.00. 

NEW SCHOOLS OF NEW RUSSIA._--By Lucy 
L. W. Wilson. Vanguard Press. New York. 1928. 
50 cents. 

ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION, An anal- 
ysis of the organization and administration of 
supervisor in city school systems.—By Fred C. 
Ayer, professor of educational administration in 
the University of Texas; formerly professor of 
education in the University of Washington, and 
director of research in the Seattle public schools; 
and A. S. Barr, associate professor of education 
in the University of Wisconsin, formerly asst. 
director in charge of supervision in the Detroit 
public schools. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York-London. 

PASSING OF THE RECITATION.—By V. T. 
Thayer, professor of principles and practice of 
education, Ohio State University. 341 p. D.C. 
Heath and Company. 1928. 

PROBLEM EXERCISES FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. A series of classroom procedure 
tests in English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, and general method. Preliminary edi- 
tion.—By Douglas Waples, in collaboration with 
W. C. Reavis and others. The University of 
Chicago Press. $1.00. 

PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
With emphasis on fiscal and personnel phases.— 
By E. E. Lindsay; statistician of the State Col- 
lege of Washington; with an introduction by 
William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 570 p. il. Maemillan Com- 
pany. 1928. $2.50. 
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Seeing an old-time harvest—flailing the wheat 
Classroom Films in geography and general science 
are now available. Write us for a demonstration. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


Division of Rural Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
has arranged to conduct a department in 


The Western Journal of Education 


[ Established 1895 ] 
for The Rural Schools 


Other Important Features 


SPECIAL CALIFORNIA AND NATIONAL HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 
JOTTINGS OF A TRAVELING BOOKMAN, by W. M. CULP 
LIBRARY NEWS DEPARTMENT, by MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
NEWS AND COMMENTS, by HARR WAGNER 


Subscription $1.50 per year. Single copies 15c 
Published by The HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers of Western Books by Western Authors 
609 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY TEACHER.—By 
Martin J. Stormzand, professor of education, 
Occidental College; and Jane W. McKee, assist- 
ant professor of education and supervisor of 
elementary teaching, University of Southern 


California. 367 p. il. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1928. $2.40. 


SCHOOL POSTURE AND SEATING. A Manual 


for teachers, physical directors and school offi- 
cials—By Henry Eastman Bennett, author of 
“School Efficiency”, “Psychology and Self-Devel- 


opment,” ete. 335 p. il. Ginn and Company. 
1928. $2.00. 


SCHOOL TRAINING OF GIFTED CHILDREN. 
—By Henry Herbert Goddard, professor of ab- 
normal and clinical psychology, the Ohio State 
University. World Book Ce. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. $1.60. 


TESTS AND .MEASUREMENTS.—By Henry 
Lester Smith, dean of the school of education, 
Indiana University; and Wendell William 
Wright, associate professor of education, In- 
diana University. Silver, Burdett and Co. $3.00. 


2. Children’s Reading 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S NARRATIVE of his 
marvelous travels and campaigns in Russia.— 
With parts of the supplements thereto and notes 
by Steven T. Byington. 170 p. illustrated by 
Leon D’Emo. Ginn and Company. 1928. 68 cents. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF COLONIAL TIMES.—By 
Sarah Elizabeth Milliken. 242 p. illustrated by 


Harold Sichel. Ginn and Company. 1928. 76 
cents. 


CHICO THE CIRCUL CHERUB.— By Stella 
Burke May. Illustrated by Bernice Oehler. D. 
Appleton and Company. New York. 1928. 


FRIENDS IN STRANGE GARMENTS, — By 
Anna Milo Upjohn. Illustrations by the author. 
160 p. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. 92 cents. 

FUN AT SUNNYSIDE FARM.—By Ruby Minor, 
director kindergarten and elementary education, 
Berkeley. Illustrated by Kayren Draper. Ginn 
& Company. 1928. Price $ .72. 

LITTLE WORLD-CHILDREN.—By Elizabeth 
Ellis Secantleburg. 132 pp. Illustrated by Hilde- 
gard Woodward. Ginn and Company. 1928. 72 
cents. 

LONE GIRL ADVENTURER. Published by 
Girl Seouts, Ine., 670 Lexington Ave., New York. 
1928. $ .35. 

MISS LULU BETT.—By Zona Gale. Edited by 
Lella B. Kelsey, group chairman of English, 
Department South Division High School, Milwau- 
kee. 294 p. D. Appleton and Company. 1928. 

PILOTS AND PATHFINDERS.—By William 
L. Nida, State Teachers College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; and Stella H. Nida. 425 p. il. Macmillan 
Company. 1928. $1.20. 

PIONEER TWINS.—By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Illustrated by the author. 235 p. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1917. 88 cents. 

PLEASANT PATHWAYS.—By Wilhelmina 
Harper, supervisor of children’s work, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, and Aymer 
Jay Hamilton, principal of the University Ele- 
mentary School and lecturer in education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Illustrated by 


Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan Co. New 
York. 1928. 


NATALIA AND NIKOLAI, Children of Russia, 
—By Varia Klenova and Louise Lamprey. 175 
p. Illustrated from drawings by T. De Thul- 
strup and A. Helene Carter. World Book Com. 
pany. 1928. $1.00. 


STORY OF A BAD BOY.—By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Illustrated by Edwin John Prittie. John 
C. Winston Company. San Francisco. 1927. 


TUFTOO THE CLOWN. By Howard R. Garis 
(Author of “The Uncle Wiggily Book”, etc.) 
Illustrated by James Daugherty. D. Appleton 
and Company. 1928. 


3. Natural Sciences 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. Book 
Two. A nature study and science reader.—By 
Ellis C. Persing of the department of science in 
the .Cleveland School of Education; formerly 
head of the department of science in Glenville 
High School, Cleveland; and Elizabeth K. Peeples, 
Principal in the Washington, D. C. Public 
Schools; formerly supervising teacher of nature 
study, Washington, D. C. 260 p. Colored illus- 
trated by R. Bruce Horsfall. D. Appleton and 
Company. 1928. 


ELEMENTS OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. A laboratory guide—By Wilfred 
Welday Scott, professor of chemistry, University 
of Southern California, author “Stanford Methods 
in Metallurgical Analysis”, ‘Inorganic Quantita- 
tive Chemical Analysis”, etc., D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. New York. 1928. 


FARM MECHANICS. A guide book for Stu- 
dents and Farmers.—By A. M. Field, Associate 
Professor of Agricultural Education, University 
of Minnesota; R. W. Olson, instructor in part- 
time school, Lamberton, Minn.; V. E. Nylin, in- 
structor in agricultural education, University 
of Minnesota. Century Co. 1928. $2.50. 


FRUIT-GROWING PROJECTS.—By Fred C. 
Sears, professor of pomology, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and pomologist, Mass. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Maemillan Co. New 
York. 1928. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY.— By George 
Howard Bruce, dept. of chemistry, Horace Mann 
School for Boys, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., illustrated with photographs and with 
drawings by Will H. Schanck. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 1928. 
$1.68. 

JUNIOR SCIENCE.—By C. A. Stebbins, form- 
erly supervisor of science, Los Angeles Schools, 
California State Teachers College; regional di- 
rector of agricultural education, United States 
Bureau of Education. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1928. 

LABORATORY MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY.—By Edward Mack, Jr., 
professor of physical chemistry, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Wesley G. France, associate pro- 
fessor of colloid chemistry, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. New York. 
1928, $2.00. 

MANUAL OF GILDING AND COMPO WORK. 
With Chapters on gesso and polychrome work.— 
By C. A. Kunou, supervisor of manual educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City School District, Los An- 
geles, California. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. $1.50. 
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mB} 43,000 SHELDON HOME MAKING TABLES | 
PURCHASED! 


arts The center pedestal design, the con- 
te.) y ~ : venient locker systems, the silent 
eton A | comfortable Efficiency - Chairs, the 

4 7. 14-inch lacquered maple tops, the 
durable bolt re-enforced construc 
tion, the attractive enduring finish; 
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blie ' that have made Sheldon Home 
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> a sands of schools the country over. 
Send for literature concerning our 

CAL ; , 3 complete line of Domestic Science 

fred “ee & a! and Domestic Art Furniture. 
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ods E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 

ita- MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

—_ LABORATORY, HOME ‘ECONOMICS AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 

A | H. T. Spencer, Western Representative, Box 226, Corte Madera, California 

8 } San Francisco Display—565 MARKET STREET Los Angeles Display—723 S. HILL STREET 
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ASSURES YOU PERMANENCY AND ECONOMY 


RY 

Jr, 

2 Natural Slate is a product of Mother Naturai Slate Blackboards are al- 

ro Nature—a genuine material! ways in first-class condition —no 

er- NATURAL is your protection! It is depreciation — no upkeep a 

rk, your assurance of Permanency and whatsoever — easy to clean at 
Economy. times. 

— NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., 1101 Robin Ave., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


> | NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
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Cc. T. A. North Coast Section 


100 per cent enrollment 


HE schools, September 25, having 100 per cent 
membership in the C. T. A., are: 
HUMBOLDT COUNTY MENDOCINO COUNTY 
High Schools High Schools 
Arcata Potter Valley 
Elementary Round Valley 

Franklin, Eureka Willits 
Jefferson, Eureka Elementary 
Marshall, Eureka Caspar 
Washington, Eureka Greenwood 
Lafayette, Eureka Mendocino 
Arcata Noyo 
Blue Lake Reservation 
Ferndale Round Valley Union 
Fortuna Willits 
Garberville 
Garfield 
Little River 
Loleta 
McKees Mill 
Scotia 
Trinidad 
Washington (Arcata) 


The above lists were all handed in at the time 
of Section meeting and include only schools hav- 
ing two or more teachers. We hope to have 
more to report at a later date—Annie R. Bab- 


cock, Secretary, North Coast Section. 
s * > 


Vv. R. Belieu, principal of the High School at 
Gustine, Merced County, is putting over a pro- 
gram which should be of great value to a com- 
munity such as the section surrounding his 
school. During the past term a manual arts 
building was constructed and equipped, to fur- 
nish the students of the farming section with the 
type of instruction needed in farm mechanics, 
automobile mechanics and drawing. The build- 
ing is 50 x 75 feet of re-enforced concrete. At the 
beginning of the term the following courses in 
agriculture were introduced: Animal Husbandry, 
Crops, and Milk Production. 

Over half of the students in the Gustine High 
School come from farms. Gustine has four large 
milk plants, so these courses fit ideally into the 
practical lines needed. A full-time teacher in 
Home Economies has also been added to the 
school in order to give the girls, many of them 
living in farm homes, the proper training. 

Four and a half acres of land have just been 
purchased, so that the site of the school now 
contains twelve acres of land. For the first time 
in the history of the school the attendance at 
Gustine has gone over the 100 mark. The first 
week of school showed an enrollment of 112, 
with an additional enrollment of 65 adults in the 
night school who are taking English, typing, 
sewing, and physical education. There are nine 
teachers in the Gustine faculty, all of whom are 
members of the California Teachers Association. 

= om e 

W. J. Cagney, who for the past six years has 
been supervisor of rural schools in “Antelope 
Valley, Los Angeles County, has been transferred 
to the San Fernando Valley, Los Angeles County, 
under the county superintendency of Mr. Hubert 
S&S Upjohn. Mr. Cagney will still continue to 


supervise the schools of Antelope Valley, but will 
have in addition a number of the schools for. 
merly under the supervision of Mr. Melvin Neel, 
who has been assigned to other work in the 
Superintendent’s office. 

Mr. Cagney has promised the C. T. A. a 100 per 
cent membership of all of his teachers. Mr, 
Frank Neufeld, principal of the schools of Saugus, 
and Mr. I. M. Stout, principal at Lancaster, are 
the chairmen of the membership drive commit- 
tees and expect to have all of their teachers 
enrolled by December 15. 

* * * 

Miss Myra King, of the Los Angeles City 
School, is the author of several successful text- 
books which have proved to be popular helps to 
teachers. Among these little volumes are— 
Language Games, Tales Out of School, Geography 
Games, and Primary Devices. 

“Citizenship Games and Devices” was pub- 
lished in 1926 by the Wetzel Publishing Company 
of Los Angeles. They have now issued “Ben and 
His Whistle”. This is the story of Franklin and 
is the first of Miss King’s “Great Men Series”. It 
comprises 14 pages, paper covers, with three 
illustrations. California elementary school teach- 
ers will find much helpful material in Miss 
King’s books. 

. . * 

Harry T. Ashford, formerly head of the indus- 
trial art department of the Lemoore High School, 
is now assistant director of vocational education 
at Sacramento. 

* * * ) 

Miss Alice F. Bradshaw of Oak Grove School, 
Monticello, has conducted an excellent geography 
project in her school, whereby her pupils ex- 
changed a collection of California products with 
a similar grade in Texas. The latter grade sent 
a box of Texas products. 

. * . 

Miss Eva D. Edwards, elementary school super- 
visor at Alhambra, declares that there is per- 
haps no more efficient way of making elementary 
geography purposeful and interesting, than by 
utilizing the international correspondence of the 


Junior Red Cross. 
* + * 


Six new teachers have been added to the Tur- 
lock grammar school of which Miss Della B. 


Heiser is district superintendent. 
- * + 


Walter B. Crane 


HEREAS: Mr. Walter Crane, a leader in the 

teaching profession and a sympathetic lover 
of childhood and youth has gone to fields of ser- 
vice beyond mortal knowing; and 

Whereas: The scope of his earthly knowledge, 
interest and help covered the entire field of the 
public school system of California. 

Therefore: We, the Kindergarten Club of Los 
Angeles desire to express our grateful apprecia- 
tion of his help and understanding of our prob- 
lems and to extend our loving sympathy to his 
bereaved family.—Florence K. Hampton, Marion 
Dalmazzo, Agnes M. Knight. 
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FOURTH EDITION REVISED 
Came From Press Sept. 1 


“Radio Theory and Operating” 


By 
MARY TEXANNA LOOMIS 


President, and lecturer on radio, 

Loomis Radio College, Washing- 

ton, D. C. Member Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 


992 pages; 800 _ illustrations; 
size 54. x8 inches. Bound in 
Flexible Kraft Leather, stamped 
in gold. 
““Rapio THEeory aNp OpErat- 
inc’ is recognized as ° the 
standard radio text and reference 
book by practically all the radio 
schools in United States and 
Canada, also many universities and technical colleges, 
and all the Government radio schools. Instructors, 
students and practical radio men find it fills a long felt 
want. The book is the result of years of successful 
teaching of radio by the author. Price $3.50 with special 
discount to all educational institutions. For sale by 
nearly all bookdealers in this country and Canada, also 
in England, Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, India and 
China. We pay the postage. Send check or money order. 


- 


Loomis Publishing Company 
Dept. 15 Washington, D. C. 


CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT. —Emerson 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A Series of five books, for the fourth 
to eighth grades inclusive, 
designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by 


DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I—THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE.Grade IV 
Book II—HIGH AND FAR... Grade V 
Book III—THE WONDERFUL TUNE.............. Grade VI 
Book IV—THE GREAT CONQUEST. s 

Book V—OUTWARD BOUND ........................... Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


Little, Brown & Company 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 


Now YOU 
CAN BUY 


SPECIAL 
OFFERING 


Sound First Mortgage 
BONDS 


yielding 5 to 7% 
on our 


Partial Payment Plan 


A portion of your monthly warrant soon 
will grow into an income reserve of desirable 
bonds. 

As an introductory offer to teachers only 
we will consider the coupon below as $1 in 
payment on a $1000 bond and 50c on a 
$500 bond. 


Please send detailed information about your 
investment plan. 


ON ii ii cas 23 
a ei 


FREEMAN, SMITH 


& Camp Co. 
Crocker First National Bank Building 
San Francisco 


SUPPLEME 


helpful little 
booklet 


“A list worth 
having”’ 

The books described in the Orange Booklet have 
many commendable features. Each title is a new 
or recent publication. Mechanically they set a new 
standard. Their prices are within the reach of all. 

ONE OF THE NEW SERIES described 
and graded in the Orange Booklet. 
THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF CHARMING BOOKS 


A Child’s Garden of Verses Little Lame Prince 
Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
sop’s Fables Jackanapes Dog of Flanders 
Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, Jack the Giant Killer 


Illustrated in colors. Reinforced bindings. Price $0.52 each 
subject to the usual school discount 


for the 
Orange 


Booklet 


JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montcomeny Stager San Francisce 
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A Champion California Boys Baseball Team 


P from the school playgrounds of Oakland 
has come a junior baseball team that has 
proved itself the champion of the United States. 
As a reward for winning the championship 
in the nation-wide tournament sponsored by the 
American Legion, this team of fourteen junior 
and senior high school boys of Oakland will 
be guests of the American and National Leagues 
at the World Series. 


With the exception of one boy, the entire team 
is composed of students of the public schools of 
Oakland where they received their training in 
the physical education classes and on the play- 
grounds in the great national “pastime”. 


Coached: by Leroy Sharp, assistant director of 
the Oakland Recreation department and former 
baseball coach at the Fremont High School of 
that city, the team has been sponsored by the 
Montgomery-Ward Company. 


After winning the championship: of the San 
Francisco bay region, the team played* other 
nines: that had won district championships 
within the State of California and then journeyed 
to Los Angeles, where the boys won the state 
championship. The aggregation then went to 
Denver to play for the championship of the area 
west of the Mississippi. With this honor tucked 
away, they went to Chicago to play the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, team that had won the cham- 
pionship east of the Mississippi. 


A Trip to New York City 


As winners of the little World Series, the boys 
are entitled to the trip to New York as* guests 
of the- big leagues. 


On the opening day of the World Series, Judge 
Landis will present the Oakland team with the 
pennant signifying ‘the national championship 
of the boys’ teams. Each boy is to receive a 
$126 watch from the American Legion. 


During the World Series, the boys will be 
housed in the same hotel with the big league 
players and they will travel with them, in case 
the games are to be played in different cities. 


An: investigation into the records of the boys 
in the’ Oukland schools showed that in citizenship 
for the past year, nine-out of the. thirteen had 
received a grade of “1”, and twelve out of that 
number had received a grade of “1” or “2”. In 
scholarship; nine’ out of the. group had. received 
grades of “1” or “2”, 

‘School officials declare that these records go to 
prove that proficiency in a sport correlates with 
good grades in scholarship and citizenship. 

The. boys are just average American boys, ac- 
cording to Coach Sharp, and are representative 
of the whole physical education program in the 
schools. Many of the boys had never been out- 
side of Alameda .County,:in which their homes 
are located, until the team began traveling to 
play for -the.championship. 

Members: of: the teams are Warren Rouse, 
George Wilson, Einer*‘Sorensen, Albert Swick, 
Hans Hansen, Weido Lancione, William Arleigh, 


* Alfred Silva, Charles Hardt, ‘Dan Haffey, Fred 
. Drain, Keith Dierra,- Ross Whitney and Harold 


Eifert.—Contributed by Willard E. Givens, City 


Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. He attributes 
‘as £¢He ‘success of this team to the highly efficient 


Oakland recreation program. 
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Letter From the National Director of: the 
American Legion 


Indianapolis. 
OARD of Education, Oakland, California: 
Gentlemen: 


The boys who carried the colors of the State 
of California to the Western Sectional Junior 
Baseball Championship and then -to the Junior 
World Championship are returning home. At the 
conclusion of the Western Sectionals, held in 
Denver some ten days ago, I brought these lads 
here to Indianapolis to await the opening of the 
Little World Series. En route from Denver | 
learned that all of them were students in high 
schools. It has occurred to me that you would 
be interested in knowing how these boys have 
conducted themselves and what impression they 
have made upon the people: who have seen them. 

On the playing field these lads showed the 
finest possible degree of good sportsmanship. 
Off the field they. conducted-themselves as gentle- 
men. Never have I seen a group of boys who 
typified quite so well our ideals of what a clean 
thinking, square dealing, healthy American boy 
should be. If these boys are a sample of the 
product coming from the Oakland high schoo! 
system, then you have every reason to be proud 
of the work your schools are doing for the 
youth of your community. 

We of the American Legion are grateful to 
Oakland for giving to us a national champion- 
ship team made up of boys of such fine character. 
In this program we have been more interested in 
the development of clean manhood than in the 
development of good ball players. The Oakland 
team personifies the ideal for which we have 
striven, and we will have no apology to offer 
for these boys when -we -present them to the 
American public at the opening of the big league 
world series as the American Legion Junior 
Champions. 

Just a word about Mr. Leroy B. Sharp, the 
man who coached and managed this team. I do 
not think that Mr. Sharp can be commended 
enough for the splendid work he has done in 
producing -this .baHl team and keeping before 
these boys the highest principles of good sports- 
manship and clean character. His conception of 
our program has been of the* highest order, and 
I only wish that we had many thousand men like 
him to guide the teams we will have next: year. 

Faithfully yours, 
Dan Sowers, National Director. 
* ok * 

Mary A. Ball, for four years head of the Com- 
mercial Department of ‘Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City,.is now an assistant secre- 
tary of the California Teachers Association. Miss 
Ball follows Mabel Bogsess who resigned June 
30th. 

Mabel Boggess Moffitt® who has been an 
assistant secretary-for the past 12 years, left 
on July 14 for a trip through the Panama Canal 
to New York. She will later spend a few months 
with relatives in Missouri and will: then return 
to California and engage in business as a notary 
public, she haying been, recently appointed to 
one of the commissions in’ San Francisco. 

During her service with the Association she 
made many friends, because of her efficient con- 
duct of affairs and because of her treatnient of 
the educational public. 
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“Dad, what is a T. C. U.? After teacher was hurt, 
Miss ‘Ryerson said it was lucky she was a T. C. U.’ 


“Teacher Had an Accident 
today---”’ 


They'll ali be sympathetic when they hear of your 
accident, or sickness— 

But what you will need then, more than anything 
else, is 

This is the one organization in the United States 
that for over 25 years has been ready and willing to 
pay any Teacher-Member an income when regular work 
is interrupted by reason of Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine. 

The time will come when a check from the T. C. U. 
will mean more to you than anything else could possibly 
mean. 

Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Pro- 
tection in detail. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T.C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


LEITZ 


Microscopes 


Send for literature 


Spindler & Sauppe 
86 Third Street 
San Francisco 


S11 W. 7th Street 
Los Angeles 


Best for 
Schools 


You Can Stand... 


Where Cecil Rhodes kept many a lone vigil 
dreaming of South Africa's coming greatness. 


You Can See... 


The realization of his dreams — mighty cities 
rising out of solitude and waste. 


You Can Visit... 


Scenes and places made famous by such illus’ * 
trious charfactéts as Cecil John Rhodes) 

Stephanus J}. Paul Kruger, H. Rider poanehs 

and Olive einer. 


You Will Marvel... 


At the Mysterious Zimbabwe’ Ruins, dating 
back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon.and 
Sheba. The Great Kimberley Diamond Mines. 

The vast mile déep Sheubare Gold Fields. 
The majestic, incomparable Victoria Falls, The - 
-unique, pave but barbaric Bantu War . 
Dances. quaint Kaffir Kraals. The chatm, ~ 
mystery, beauty, sunshine and invigorating 
climate of ’ 


“The All Year Round Travel Land’* 


At a nominal cost you can enjo ¥ unique combined educational 
and recreational trip under ideal climatic conditions and of 
matchless interest and fomance. 

For your classes — free booklet ED-10 “Historeal : 

Resume of South. Africa” is a ble — 10 oo 

to any school that applies. Supp ly limited. 

promptly. 


South African Tourist Bureau 


Room 657 — 11 Broadway 
New Xen Cxy: 
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Items of Public Interest From Proceedings of 


the State Board of Education 
October 4 and 5, 1928 

TATE Board of Education met pursuant to 

resolution at Del Monte on October 4 and 5, 
all members present except Mrs. Steinhart, who 
was reported ill. 

Thomas E. Pickerill, Secretary of the Placentia 
Chamber of Commerce, and G. C. Macleod of 
Newport Beach appeared before the board urging 
their support of amendments to the school law 
which would make it easier for elementary 
school districts to withdraw from high school 
districts. 

Bids‘ for textbooks in reading for grades one, 
two and three were received and ordered opened. 
The following publishers submitted bids: M. W. 
Arleigh, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Ginn & Co., 
Hall & McCreary Co., Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Laidlaw Bros., Laurel Book Co., Looseleaf Edu- 
cation, Inc., Lyons and Carnahan, The Macmillan 
Co., Charles E. Merrill Co., Rand, McNally & Co., 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Row, Peterson & Co., 
Wheeler Publishing Co., John C. Winston Com- 
pany, World Book Co. 

Business of the California State Historical 
Association was taken up and Dr. Owen C. Coy, 
the Director of the Association, made a report. 

A. letter from A. R. Heron, State Director of 
Finance, recommending that the board hesitate 
to approve the formation of new junior college 
districts in view of the condition of the state 
funds for their support, was read and filed. 

The secretary was instructed to ask the Gov- 
ernor’s permission for the following to repre- 
sent the State Department at the national con- 
ventions indicated: Andrew P. Hill, to attend 
the National Council of School House Construc- 
tion at Raleigh, N. C., October 24-26; Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi and Julian A. McPhee to attend the 
National Convention of the American Vocational 
Association at Philadelphia, Pa., in December. 
Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Division of Rural 
Educztion, was authorized to participate in 
teachers institutes in Oregon, October 15-19. 

Recess appointments of the Director of Educa- 
tion of Harry J. Hicker to be Chief of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Bureau, vice Ira W. Kibby, 
effective September ist, and Zellah M. Ryan to 
be Assistant Chief of the Division of Special 
Education since September 1, when Dr. Anita 
Muhi requested half-time assignment only, were 
approved. 

The work of the Riverside Library School was 
accepted as constituting one year in special 
training for applicants for the high school library 
credentials. 

The annual convention of high school prin- 
cipals was called to assemble in the City of 
Oakland, March 25 to 29, inclusive, and the April 
meeting of the State Board of Education was 
set at. the same place, to be held on March 
22 and 23. ° 

Sam Hume, Chief of the Division of Avoca- 
tional Acitivities, discussed the prospects of a 
conference of music supervisors and presented 
the situation with regard to visual education in 
California, urging the appointment of someone 
to organize it. This matter was referred to the 
secretary for report. 
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Edna Stangland, Associate Chief of the Diyi. 
sion of Adult Education, made a report upo 
adult education in Europe and the eastern par 
of the United States. 

All the presidents of the State Teachers (Co). 
leges and principals of special schools appearej 
before the board to explain their budget requests, 

On recommendation of the Textbook Commit. 
tee, a sufficient supply of various state textboo 
was ordered to meet expected demands durin 
the second semester of the school year. 

The Committee on Federal and State Aideii 
Vocational Classes, recommended that the report 
prepared by Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, Chairman of 
the board’s Commission on Federal and State 
Aided Vocational Classes, be approved and for. 
warded to Washington, D, C. 

The board adjourned to meet in Sacramento, 
January 7, 1929.—Wm. John Cooper, Secretary, 


Retirement Salaries Granted 


Name—Address 

Balis, Lola A., San Jose 

Barnes, Mrs. Minnie H., San Diego 

Boukosfky, Rose, San Francisco... 

Fanning, Frank Farsin, Fontana.... 

French, Charles M., Fullerton 

Hogan, May F., Los Angeles 

Hunt, Mrs. Josephine Casaccia, 
Mariposa 

Keith, Eliza Douglas, San Francisco 

Kortick, Mary Alicia, San Francisco 

Loewi, Martha, San Francisco 

Lyons, Erin Howard, San Francisco 

Lueger, Etta Kelting, Redwood 
City 

Mabley, Arthur Hall, Beverly Hills 

O’Reilly, Jane F., Healdsburg 

Stansbury, May, Tujunga 

Story, Mary, Oakland 

Talbert, Cora L., Walnut Park 

Templeton, Joseph Crittenden, 
Hughson 

Webb, Esther Belle, Oakland 

Autenreith, Mrs. Lena L., Fort 
Jones 

Bauer, Emelia, Weimar 

Beatty, Lottie Braddy, 
ton Beach 

Carhart, Augusta, Los Angeles 

Goble, Lewis E., Ferndale 

Jones, Frank K., Santa Paula.. 

Long, Susan, Oakland 

McDougald, Mary, Oakland 

Morgan, Mrs. Hilda Josephine, 
Oakland 

Schultz, Sophia S., Delano 

Starkey, Anah Frederica, San Fer- 
nando 

Thompson, Mrs. Agnes E., Oakland 

aR a 


500.00 
500.00 


500.00 
500.00 


266.64 

300.00 
Hunting- 
416.64 
400.00 
333.32 
316.64 
433.32 
450.00 


333.32 
17 283.32 
27 
23 


450.00 
383.32 


A. H. Mabley, for many years Superintendent 
of Schools at San Luis Obispo, resigned July Ist. 
Mr. Mabley has been one of the efficient, hard- 
working members of C. T. A. and his counsel 
and advice will be missed in the Central Section. 

Superintendent Charles E. Teach was selected 
by the trustees as a successor for Mr. Mabley. 
Mr. Teach has been in charge of the Schools at 
Bakersfield for many years and is one of Cali- 
fornia’s best known schoolmen. 
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Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 
READERS 


| A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 
Primer Through Book Eight 


Mavirtene Veverxa, Head Supervisor, Kinder- 
* garten-Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of 
the authors, has contributed much to these books which 
are an outgrowth of the content and method of The New 
Barnes Readers. 

Among the many developments resulting from this 
revision, the following points are indicative: 


1. A small Primer vocabulary. 

2. Extremely simple sentence structure. 

3. Home life is the central thought of the early pages 
of the Primer. 

4. Extremely rich response material on various levels 
of difficulty to take care of individual pupil differences. 

5. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
every noun in the Primer—a child's dictionary. 
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Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 





1928 PUBLICATIONS 


DUNN-TROXELL READERS 
(Mother Nature Series) 


lst Grade—Baby Animals 
2nd Grade—By the Roadside 
3rd Grade—In Field and Forest 


TRABUE-STEVENS SPELLERS 
(Assignment-Test-Study Plan) 


ADAMS—PRACTICE PROBLEMS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


BARKER, DODD AND WEBB 
“THE GROWTH OF A NATION” 
(‘7th and 8th Grades) 


THE STORY OF OUR NATION 
(5th and 6th Grades) 


Te 


Row, Peterson & Company 
149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 





© Soothe 


Strained 
Nerves::- 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink...It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
Bate 


Pla Winco 


Woodworking Machinery 
for the Manual Training Class Room 


Students at work on their 400-D Manual Training Lathes 
Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Sales Office: 

No. 260 to 266 Srzan Srreer, San Francisco, Cauironnua 
Guy D. Reynotps, Manager Phone Davenport 793 
Southern California Distributors: 
SMITH-BOOTH-USHER CO. 

228 Centra Avenur, Los ANcELES, CALIFORNIA 
Machines on exhibition 
and carried in stock at 
both points. 


J. A. Fay & Egan 


Co. 
2811-2911 Robertson Ave. Qidess 
Cincinnati, Oni0, U.S.A. Largest 
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Pacific Coast Radio Concerts 


LTHOUGH the RCA Educational Hour, di- 

rected by Walter Damrosch, will not be 
broadcast west of the Rocky Mountains, there 
will be a series of daytime concerts broadcast 
through the following stations to the schools 
on the Pacific Coast: 


KFI—Los Angeles 
KPO—San Francisco 
KGO—Oakland 
KGW—Portland 
KOMO—Seattle 
KHG—Spokane 


Lecture recitals will be presented each Fri- 
day morning from 11:30 to 12, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Barbett of the National Broad- 
casting Company. These recitals will consist of 
educational discussions of music fully illustrated 
by musical examples. They will be directly 
related to Thursday evening concerts which will 
be broadcast by a symphony orchestra assisted 
by vocalists and instrumental soloists.—Alice 
Keith, Director, Division of Education, Radio 


Corporation of America, New York City. 
a on * e 


A petition has been circulated in Oakland, 
California, in an effort to have a course in radio 
technique and mechanism added to the school 
curriculum. The Oakland Mothers’ Club and 
prominent business men throughout the city 
have given their approval and KGO is offering 
support to the movement. 

? * * 

Ritehie Smith, son of Seldon C. Smith, Pacific 
Coast Manager of Ginn and Company, and who 
graduated recently from Dartmouth College, has 
returned to California and is. now one of the 
traveling bookmen for Ginn and Company. He 
is a vocalist of more than usual merit and 
already has appeared at several California in- 
stitutes. His talk on Musical Appreciation is 
intensely interesting, as he illustrates it with 
vocal seleetions. 

* ” a 

Among those veteran school people recently 
retired by the California State Board of Educa- 
tion was Josiah C. Templeton of Hughson. He 
has occupied a number of important educational 
positions in California both north and south. 
He is the father of “Dink” Templeton of Stan- 
ford fame, who has produced a number of 
champion teams and world athletes there. 

* * ak é 

Mrs. Hugh N. Bradferd of Sacramento, mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education, past presi- 
dent of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and vice-president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, returned re- 
cently from a trip through the southern United 
States and was present at the meeting of the 
State Board of Education at Del Monte. She is 
one of the hard-working members of the P. T. A. 
and is greatly interested in all lines of school 
activity. 

2 = + 

Vierling Kersey, Los Angeles City Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, was an instructor at 
the Stanford University summer session this 
year. He is one of the most popular institute 
lecturers in Southern California. 


News 


San Francisco Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society 


STABLISHED by a group of pioneer teacher 

in 1873, this society pays weekly benefits t 
sick members $12.50, to continue until the sun 
of $500 is given; then payment of $5 per week 
at the pleasure of the society. 

Those members who have drawn the maximun 
relief allowed by the by-laws and who are stili 
sick, are provided for by the Alexander Gold. 
stein Fund, which is $5,000 and interest accrued, 
donated by Alexander Goldstein in memory of 
his deceased sister Amelia. A funeral benefit of 
$75 is given. The dues are $1.00 per month, 
There is now $17,000 in the treasury. The Presi. 
dent is Gladys Hoaglund, of the Sarah B. Cooper 
School.—Miss E. E. Kelly, Principal of Bryant 
School. 


Paradise (Butte County) residents are request- 
ing a second year high school course in addition 
to the one year course now being given. Five 
hundred Paradise residents have signed the re. 
quest. 

* aa ¥ 

Major Delbert Brunton, for the past year head 
of the history department Chico State Teachers 
College, has accepted the principalship of the 
Mountain View High School. Major Brunton has 
educational and military record that bespeak a 
high quality of service for the people of Moun. 
tain View. 

> * 7 

Dr. Lewis Smith, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools of Joliet, Illinois, is now Superin- 
tendent of the Berkeley Schools. He had pre- 
viously taught for several summers at the Uni- 
versity of California and was known to many 
California school people. He is a progressive 
school administrator and has made a distin- 
guished record in his previous position. 

«x * x 

Superintendent Walter Bachrodt of San Jose 
conducted classes in school administration and 
schools and school buildings at Stanford Uni- 
versity during the summer quarter. 

a7 * . 

Professor J. V. Breitwieser, formerly of the 
School of Education, University of California, 
and widely known to California school people. 
and who was called last year to the University 
of North Dakota, has been advanced to the di- 
rectorship of the summer session. He is also 
head of the School of Education there and 
director of the graduate department. Dr. Breit- 
wieser’s many California friends will be happy 
to know of his rapid advancement in his new 
field. He was one of the most popular members 
of the Berkeley staff. 

* om * 

The Harr Wagner Publishing Company is com- 
fortably housed in commodious quarters at the 
corner of Mission and Second Streets, 609 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. Harr Wagner is Pacific 
Coast Agent for P, Blakiston’s Son and Company 
of 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The latter firm has recently bought out 
the third edition of a valuable handbook “Food 
Products; their source, chemistry, and use’’. This 
authoritative manual by Bailey is well-planned 
for school and college use. The new revised 
edition has over 100 illustrations. 
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After Kewaunee, 


under the direction 
of the Department 
Heads involved— 


had planned, engineered, manufactured 
| and installed one of the largest 1927 
| contracts, we received our check in set- 
| tlement within’24 hours after comple- 
| tion. On handing us the check, the 
oficial remarked: 


“Users of Kewaunee Furniture told 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


us that Kewaunee made the best, and | 


advised us to place our order with Ke- 


| waunee. We have one suggestion to | 


make. The Kewaunee Salesmen are too 


| modest in stating the superiority of Ke- 
| waunee. The results you have obtained 
| have exceeded our expectations.” 


Superlatives in the use of printer’s 


_ ink and high-pressure salesmanship can 
| never take the place of in-built, intrinsic 
| worth. 


It is upon the delivered article that 
Kewaunee has made its high reputation. 

Send us your floor plan blueprints or 
rough sketches. We will make sugges- 
tive layout for equipment to meet your 
requirements without charge or obliga- 
tion. 


Aesguice YG Ce: 


C. G. Camepnetz, President and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


| C, F. Weber & Company, State Distributors 


Cauirornia, Nevapa, ARIZONA 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street 
Sacramento—4th and J Streets 
Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
Fresno—1317 Van Ness Avenue 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington Street 
Santa Rosa, Cal.—642 Fourth Street 











VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Material is now available 
in lantern slide and stereo- 
scopic form for nearly all 
departments of school 
work. 
we ot 


DAYLIGHT LANTERNS 
MAP SLIDES 
SONG SLIDES 
ART SLIDES 

SLIDES FOR SOCIAL 
SCIENCES and MOST 
OF THE SCIENCES 


wt 


Let one of our representa- 
tives, all of whom are ex- 
pert in the use of visual 
aids, help you equip your 
school with the most 
useful material. 
tt 





See our exhibits at your 
Teachers’ Institutes 


GN 


Keystone View Company 
Meadville, Penna. 


W. N. SINGLEY 


432 No. Madison Avenue 
Pasadena, California 


HARRY W. SPINDLER 
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UGUST ist saw a change in school adminis- 

trative positions in Bakersfield, Kern County. 
On that date Lawrence E. Chenoweth retired 
from the office of County Superintendent of 
Schools and Herbert L. Healy took the position 
vacated by his former chief. 

Mr. Chenoweth has long been one of the out- 
standingcounty superintendents of California. His 
educational background is particularly interest- 
ing. He was for a while in the office of the State 
Superintendent, was a member of the State Board 
of Education and a teacher of ability. He has 
lectured as an institute instructor in many of the 
counties of the state. He takes up the work of 
City Superintendent to follow Charles E. Teach 
who has assumed the superintendency of the San 
Luis Obispo schools. 

Mr. Healy was appointed by the supervisors of 
Kern County to fill the unexpired term as county 
superintendent. He is a young man who will 
make good in his new position. He is a vigorous 
hard worker and as rural supervisor of Kern 
County gave information and inspiration to his 
teachers that aided them greatly. 

Before going to Kern County Mr. Healy taught 
for several years in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia. We bespeak for him a long term of office 
during which he will make his impress upon the 
boys and girls of Kern County. 

* * * 

H. S. Upjohn, for a number of years deputy 
superintendent of schools of Los Angeles County 
under Superintendent Mark Keppel, was ap- 
pointed Acting Superintendent by the county 
board of supervisors. 

Pursuant to charter provisions, the supervisors 
called an examination for applicants for Septem- 
ber 1, 1928. After this examination the three 
applicants with the highest standing will be 
certified to the supervisors, who will then choose 
one of them for a two-year probationary period. 
If all goes well during this time the incumbent 
will be made the permanent superintendent for 
the schools of Los Angeles County. 

The above-mentioned examination has been 
postponed. 

* * * 

Lewis Avery, deputy superintendent of the 
Oakland City Schools, was in charge of classes 
at the Fresno State Teachers College, Hunting- 
ton Lake this year. 

* om Ba 

A. C. Argo, principal of the high school at 
Redwood City is busily engaged in the work of 
overseeing the erection of additions to his plant 
which will cost $250,000. 

oe * * 

Lewis E. Adams, Superintendent of Schools, 
Burlingame represented his club at the inter- 
national convention of Rotary in Minneapolis 
in June. 

* * * 

Leonard F. Collins has accepted appointment 
as Superintendent of Schools, Chino, succeeding 
B. McCall Aldrich, who has resigned because of ill 
health. Mr. Collins is vice-president of the Ad- 
ministrators’ Association of Southern California. 


Arthur B. Downing has resigned as principal of 
the Roosevelt School, Modesto, and becomes Mo- 
desto representative of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Crockett has a new half million dollar high 
school named in honor of John Swett. W. H. 
Weslar is principal. 


— 


Miss Effie Reeve has resigned from the Oaklanj 
Public Schools after 31 years of service. 


Arnold E. Joyal of the Marysville High Schoo) 
faculty resigned to assist Dr. L. B. Koos of the 
University of Minnesota in the present survey of 
the secondary schools of California. 


William H. Hunter has accepted election as 


president of the Glendale City Board of Educa. 
tion. 


The new High School building at San Andreas 
was recently dedicated. The buildings comprise 
the main classroom building, with several large 
wings. The people of the Calaveras Union High 
School District may well be proud of this excel- 
lent new plant. 


George Horton, head of the department of 
science of Belmont High School, has been elected 
president of the Los Angeles Association of De- 
partment Heads. This association has been or- 
ganized for 7 years and now has a membership 
of 180 department heads. Five meetings are held 
each year, one of which is held during the annual 
teachers’ institute. 

* 


In National City, because of shortage of school 
funds, it has been necessary to discontinue in- 
struction in manual training and domestic sci- 
ence. The elementary schools are overcrowded, 
and the present budget insufficient to carry the 
present teaching force, according to the National 
City News. 


Major J. P. Nourse is now President of the 
Teachers Association of San Francisco. John F. 
Brady was the retiring president. 


Arthur E. Paine is Superintendent of Junior 
Placement in the U. S. Employment Service, De- 
partment of Labor, co-operating with the Hunt- 
ington Park Union High School. He is director of 
the Opportunity School in Huntington Park. 


The new Lindbergh Grammar School in Buena 
Park cost $30,000 and contains four class-rooms. 
Mrs. Maud Parham is Principal. 

7 * * 


Professor David P. Barrows, University of 
California, recently delivered three excellent and 
informative lectures on South of the Rio Grande. 
These were given under the auspices of the 
Lecture Department of the University Extension 
Division. Miss Ethel A. Strohmeier is executive 
secretary of the Lecture Department. Professor 
Barrows’ lectures dealt with his recent visit to 
the countries of South and Central America. 


The Department of Lectures of the University 
of California Extension Division aims to culti- 
vate and maintain a close relationship between 
the University and the people of California. It 
places at the disposal of communities, both large 
and small, throughout the state, the services of 
those eminently fitted to give lectures and read- 
ings. 

* td * 

James R. Carpenter of the mathematics de- 
partment, South Pasadena High School, is the 
new head of the South Pasadena Senior High 
School Teachers’ Association. Other officers for 
the current year are Edith Waterman, vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Lucile Linn, secretary; and Will 
Childs, treasurer. ‘The organization was new 
last April. These officers will supervise the first 
year of regularly planned work along profes- 
sional lines done by this group. 
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VAN SLYKE @ NIDIFFER 


Insurance for Teachers 
PROTECT YOURSELF WITH A POLICY WHICH 


66 99 
SICKNESS Pays Five Ways DEATH 
ACCIDENT OLD AGE 
PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY 


660 Marker Street Wri ho! CoNnFERENCE For TEACHERS 
Sutre 311, San Francisco -_ a. - Saturpars 9:00 to 12:30 P. m. 
Phone Douglas 7700 Other times by appointment 


SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER ° o._ 9 
s Stheuls hagneht oat ast Braithwaite’s Anthology 
UNIOR High, Senior High and College Sci- for 1928 
J ence Classes get great benefit from this unique ; 
weekly. It brings the CURRENT SCIENTIFIC {Sixteenth Year of Issue} 
NEWS,—choice ——- Ko does my os Edited, with a Critical Introduction, by 
in books for months. ch piece of origina oage . ° 
editorial copy can be clipped for Sins — William Stanley Braithwaite 
ae ae aan ee The Standard Anthology. Wherever Poetry is read, 
CE SERVICE, 2117 B Street, Washington, D. C written or discussed ‘““Brarrawarre”’ is the authoritative 
SCIEN 7 ing 7s reference book. Every Teacher of English, every School 
Library should have one. 


Cleth, Octavo, 600 pp. $4.00 
For 17 Years Making HAROLD VINAL, LTD. 


Diplomas Announcements 562 Firra AvEnve 
Class Rings Club Pins 


THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 
812-816 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 


ENTERTAINMENTS Auinin Dy its 


NEW YORK 


New—Clean—Good Artistic - Decorative - Educat‘onal 
PLAYS, SONGS, STUNTS FOR EVERY OCCASION . . ; 
k. “Sing-Sone § Songs,”” Jules Guerin Prints of Independence Hall, the National 
Get new book, Sess oi neue es 35 cts. Capital, the White House, Washington Monument and 
Free catalog from **Tue House Tuat Heres Library of Congress are so decorative in color harmony 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


and composition and such perfect reproductions of the 
Franklin, Ohio also 922 S. Ogden, Denver, Colo. work of this famous artist that these beautiful 16”x24” 


prints are in great demand as class gifts to schools and 
colleges. People of taste and means hang them beside 
paintings costing thousands. 


We are now the only source of supply except for a few 
SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES held by art dealers. Price while they last $2.00 each. 


Catalog on Request 
WM. T. SHEPHERD 
1722 Chicago Avenue Evanston, IIl. 





ALBERT VY. JENSEN 
2478 aND COLUMBIA STREETS EUGENE, OREGON 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The F. P. M. 
cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any angle., Unequalled 


Teachers Get Sick—Teachers eee Oe 


Have Accidents 1 F. P. M. Coping 
Special Teachers’ Service Policy Saw and 7 blades 
Sickness and accident cause loss of salary. ae 
Loss of salary depletes and prevents savings. 


This contract indemnifies for such loss. 


PRINCIPAL SUM 

MONTHLY BENEFIT & ; RECOMMENDED mein 

ANNUAL PREMIUM ............... Used in many schools throughout the country including 
Didind dha weEFS ee Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and Chicago Public Schools. 


Heartily endorsed by all carpenter unions and used 
BEECHER J. DICKSON exclusively by most carpenters. 


1966 Mincitaiees Nactesud Bann: Bane. TEACHERS—Write for special discounts and circulars. 


MUrvaL 4311 LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | F. P. MAXSON 9°” ™ Qgmiano Avanus 
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B. W. Case, formerly principal of the Lake Ave- 
nue Grammar School, Watsonville, is now prin- 
cipal of the Albany Junior High School, which 
has an enrollment of 183 students. 

> * * 

George W. Hall, supervising principal of 
schools at San Mateo, reports a $194,000 expan- 
sion program for the schools there. 

* * * 

0. L. Lyman, formerly a teacher at Gilroy, is 
now instructor in shop work and mechanical 
drawing at Fresno. 

a * * 

J. H. Napier, Superintendent of Emeryville 
Grammar Schools, has announced completion of 
the Emeryville Forty-first Street School. This 
building was paid for out of current tax money, 
over a period of two years, and totaling $24,000. 

+ s * 

John A. Sexson, city superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, has made an excellent statement of 
the Six-Four-Four Plan of school organization, 
in a current issue of American Educational Di- 
gest, which comments: “The movement to pro- 
long the school life of the average American 
child is bearing Burbankian fruit. It is true that 
early educators with vision saw no reason why 
public education, accepted as desirable up to the 
eighth grade, should suddenly cease being profit- 
able to the child at that period. 

“But if any of them foresaw the educational 
step recently completed by the City of Pasadena, 
they were indeed prophetic in their vision. A 
perfectly articulated school system from the 
kindergarten to the junior year of college is an 
innovation in public education. 

“Superintendent John A. Sexton describes what 
the Pasadena plan is and shows that it is not 
only different in structure from the usual city 
school system, even that embracing a superim- 
posed junior college unit, but that the entire 
fundaziental philosophy of the organization is 
new. 

“Two years of college grade work made avail- 
able to the immature or the economically handi- 
capped students was an important factor to the 
organizers of the 6-4-4 plan, but that advantage 
was incidental to the significant downward and 
upward extension of the secondary school to 
cover all the years of adolescence that demand 
work essentially secondary in character.” 

s a * 

Albert Ernest Bullock, supervisor of commer- 
cial education, Los Angeles Public Schools, points 
out that the commercial course is an ancient 
institution in the Los Angeles school system and 
dates back as far as 1880. 

* * * 

Ethel I. Salisbury, director of the course of 
study, Los Angeles City Schools, states that that 
division performs a wide variety- of services in- 
cluding,—selection of textbooks; course of study 
and the dangers in the use of narcotics and 
stimulants; materials for children to read; bul- 
letins relating to bond issues; bulletins on spe- 
cial problems of instruction; special studies in 
arithmetic and spelling; demonstration lessons; 
and many other lines. 

« * * 

Alice C. Chapin, supervisor of speech correc- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools, in an excellent 
article in the Elementary English Review de- 


— 


clares that the classroom should provide ap 
environment of good speech. The teacher shoul 
set the pattern, she says, of clear enunciction, 
and of a pleasing voice. A correct pattern fo; 
speech during these impressionable years wil 
avoid the necessity of hours of corrective work 
after a faulty habit has been thoughtlessly 
established. 


Mrs. L. Grace Green of the Los Angeles City 
Schools has written and published an admirable 
play for the training of American citizenship, 
and entitled “The Report Card in Action”. The 
pedagogical idea, as stated by the author is 
this: “If you can teach the child that he is 
building his own house in which he will live all 
his days, and every thought, word, and deed is 
a stone in this temple, you have gone a long way 
towards solving the problem of moral educa- 
tion. 

“This book carries out this idea and is pri- 
marily a play, but it can be used as a series of 
reading lessons through which the children will 
become familiar with all the parts; and the 
characters can be chosen before they realize they 
are preparing for a play. Consequently the 
school will not be disrupted in the least”. 

Miss Jessie A. Tritt, Los Angeles Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools states that this play 
suggests a simple, concrete, attractive way to 
teach conduct and character and offers real help 
to teachers of elementary pupils. 

Copies of the pamphlet ($1.00) may be pur- 
chased from Mrs. Green, whose address is 100? 
Walnut Street, Gardena, California. 


Over Sixty Y ears 


of Progressive 
Service 


The O BANK | 


{ ESTABLISHED IN 1867 } 


COMMERCIAL---SAVINGS-- TRUST 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


12th and Broadway 
Oakland, California 


(Savings Department at main bank open 
Saturday afternoon from 4:30 to 6:30) 


98728 
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Beautiful usable 
Music for 
Rural Schools 


Swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, lullabies, 
dances, folk songs, concert solos, story music, 
orchestras, bands—grouped in a single Unit 
(No. 1). Enough new Victor Orthophonic Rec- 
ords for a year’s beginning in music appreciation. 


I 3 records—'] 2 selections 


20 Lessons 
[IST PRICE $s] 00 


Ir you would select, out of all Victor music, the 
records you would want most for your rural 
school, they would probably be just these thir- 
teen. For these are Victor Orthophonic Records, 
delightfully varied, with the beauty and freshness 
of presentation that can help rural schools so 
much. These records offer a way for pupils to 
know the instruments of the orchestra, some of 
the finest music of the masters—and to have true 
appreciation of music. 

If you had the time, you could work out the 
lessons to include these records. But we assume 
that you haven’t, so here are the lessons too. 
Twenty of them (which may be subdivided into 
thirty or forty if desired) cleverly devised for 
ever-increasing interest, enough for a whole 
year’s varied pleasure in music. The booklet of 
lessons contains annotations on all principal selec- 
tions. Order from any Victor dealer, or from 
us. Or let us tell you more about them. 


Here are sample lessons 


Mother Goose Party (20212). Children recognize 
the Mother Goose characters and raise hands 
when they discover them. 

Memory Melody Cradle Song (Schubert) (20079). 
Show pictures of ’cello. See chart. Tell the differ- 
ence between violin and ’cello. See back of chart. 

Gavotte-Mignon (Thomas) (20443). Mignon is a 
story of a little girl stolen by gypsies. When she 
is grown, she goes to a village where a musical 
entertainment is being given, and there she finds 
that her father is a nobleman. 

The gavotte is an old French peasant dance. 

ero may raise hands when loud flute tone is 
eard. 


The Educational Department 


ee 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


News 


Have You Ever Found 
Yourself Like This? 


Trying to think 
up something 

| new for the 

art work? 





Do what other teachers do 
Subscribe to 
The School Arts Magazine 


Here’s real help for the school room in 
practical common:sense plans and projects. 
All this work is written by teachers them- 
selves and page after page gives illustrations 
showing how to carry out the project or the 
final results from the project. In fact there 
are often more pages of illustrations and 
drawing than of reading. 

Here are some of the helpful subjects: 
posters, designs, drawings, lettering, gift card 
making, costumes, plays and pageants, paper 
cut-outs, block printing and handicrafts. 
The editor, Pedro J. Lemos, is Director 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

There are art ideas for every grade of 
school. The magazine is about equally divided. 
“Art for the Grades” is a special department 
conducted under the editorship of nine of the 
leading art supervisors in the United States. 
Let this help begin to come at once— 
simply fill out the coupon below. You'll find 
that the ScHoot Arts MaGazinE will prove 
to be your best friend for art work. 


Tue Scnoor Arts Macazine 
434 Portland Street 
Worcester, Mass. 

You may enter my 
subscription to begin 
at once. 


Enclosed is $3.00. 


(0 Would like to see sample 
copy of Scnoon Aarts. 
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Mariposa County Institute 
Reported by Adah M. Stewart 


nes COUNTY is one of the most unique 
counties, educationally, to be found in the 
state of California. Its schools consist entirely 
of small rural schools, only two of which have 
two teachers, the Mariposa Elementary School 
and the Yosemite School. 

County Superintendent Thos. B. Price and his 
alert Supervising Teacher, Geo. W. Fellows, have 
adopted an original method of holding their 
annual teacher’s institutes. They call their 
teachers together the week before school starts, 
give them the necessary directions for the school 
term, and provide them with a highly interest- 
ing and inspiring program: that sends them to 
their work full of enthusiastic vigor. 

It is natural to expect Mr. Price to locate this 
annual event in Yosemite National Park. The 
recent institute, held there in early September, 
brought a variety of speakers. Those appearing 
on the program were Prof. G. M. Ruch of Ber- 
keley, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Roadman of Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Lilly Whitaker of Berkeley, Helen 
Heffernan of Sacramento, Minette Stoddard of 
Merced, and John D. Barry of San Francisco. 

At the close of the institute, the Mariposa 
County Teachers Association held a brief busi- 
ness meeting when the following officers were 
elected: President—Mrs. Alice H. Ellingham; 
Vice Presidents—Mrs. Vera Beagle, Mrs. Anna 
Chatterton, and Louise Baille. Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Elizabeth Johnson. C. T. A. Delegate— 
Mrs. Adah M. Stewart. 


* * >: 


Concerning the late W. A. Ferguson of the 
Porterville Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Ina H. Stiner, librarian of that school, 
states that his death is recognized as a loss not 
to Porterville alone but to education in general 
in the San Joaquin Valley and the state. 

That ifr. Ferguson exemplified the ideal in 
his relations with his teachers we soon learned, 
states Miss Stiner. We soon knew what was 
expected of us in the general plan of the school. 


Our own work was not outlined for us, but we 


were to be at our duty conscientiously. He re- 
minded us that our hours were shorter than in 
many occupations, that there were many unpaid 
rewards in the teaching profession, and that the 
person who does not do more than he is paid for 
does not usually rise higher than what he earns. 
He believed that discipline became a minimum 
matter if each teacher was constantly and 
consistently on his job. 
ca ” * 

Mabelle Wilson, teacher in the music depart- 
ment of Berkeley High School, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Division of Secondary 
Schocls, Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association. 

oa * * 

The faculty of Ceres Union High School, Ceres, 
California, has been enrolled 100 per cent in the 
California Teachers Association for the past 
three years, according to C. F. Perrott, prin- 
cipal. This year the faculty hopes to have 100 
per cent enrollment in both the California 


Teachers Association and in the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


— 


The life of William Harvey Housh, for many 
years principal of the Los Angeles High Schoo), 
who recently passed away, is memorialized in, 
beautiful illustrated booklet issued by the Los 
Angeles High School. Concerning Mr. Housh, 
the faculty committee, comprising I. D. Perry, 
Della Nicholas, and Snow Longley, also pre. 
pared a statement, in part as follows: 

“Truly it was said that one of the greatest 
factors in the life of Los Angeles passed with 
the death of William Harvey Housh. 

“When this city had but one high school, he 
was placed at its head and through long years 
of quiet, joyful service with his great creative 
capacity, demonstrated to the educational world 
that a high school principalship is a profession 
of almost unlimited influence. His successor in 
this high office, parents of our rising generation, 
professional and business men, representatives 
in foreign lands,—men and women in all walks 
of life, testify to this fact. 

“Thinking men and women who came into 
contact with Mr. Housh invariably felt the calm 
power of his refined and classically restrained 
mind, always alert in his own views, always 
respectful toward the views of others. 

“Mr. Housh had few, if any, intellectual equals 
in the ability to absorb from every philosophy 
and every educational movement the best that 
was in them and make that best an assimilated 
part of his own remarkable store of knowledge. 

“He kept open an avenue of approach to his 
full inner life for every idea that tended toward 
betterment for his young people, his faculty, or 
his community.” 

* * * 


Two district recreation conferences, one for 
Southern California and one for Northern Cali- 
fornia are held each year under the auspices of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. George W. Braden is special represen- 
tative for the Western Division of the Associa- 
tion. The Northern conference was held in Palo 
Alto October 27. The Southern California con- 
ference occurs at Santa Ana on November 3. 
Mr. Braden’s offices are at 209 Ledyard Building, 
Civic Center, Pasadena. 

* * * 


Nature guide work in state parks is actively 
sponsored by the California State Parks Council 
in charge of Mr. Newton B. Drury. Dr. Harold 
C. Bryant, director of the board of education, 
California Fish and Game Commission, has given 
distinguished leadership to this great movement 
for the more adequate utilization of California's 
parks. 


Miss Alice Richards Hind, teacher of Oral Eng- 
lish at the Antelope Valley Union High School, 
has written a ballad entitled “The Song of the 
Busses”. Several of the pupils of the school daily 
travel a distance of 38 miles. 


oo * * 


A. C. Olmey reports 220 students enrolled, a 50 
per cent increase over last year at the Marin 
Junior College. 

* * * 

Wade F. Thomas, Superintendent of San An- 
selmo Grammar Schools, is working on an inten- 
sive curriculum for the grades. 





